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Pilot of the Chartless Deep 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 


ILOT of the chartless deep, 
Vain are azimuth and star ; 
In thy knowledge thou dost keep 
Every isle and reef and bar. 


What vast tides soe’er prevail, 
What dead calms of central zone, 
Thou wilt hold thy certain sail 
Safe along the gulf unknown. 


Though forever sink astern 

The dumb capes of No-Man’s Land, 
And where beacons never burn 

Straight thy craft to seaward stand,— 


Soon or late beyond the void 
Lights on friendly shores will gleam, 
Where in beauty undestroyed 
Lives the soul’s dear, purest dream. 
RaA.eicu, N. C. 


The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1905 is 
now ready, and will be mailed free upon request. 





a 
Refusing to Consider Motives 


Because another's motive is unworthy, is never 
sufficient reason for our declining to serve that one. 
On the contrary, another's unworthiness is only an 
added claim upon our love. Not our neighbor's 
merit, but his need, is all that we must consider. 
Christ's life of service made this very plain. As 
Dr. McLaren writes: ‘*He did not canvass mo- 
tives, and refuse to heal because these were so 
nakedly selfish and so imperfect."* Things would go 
hard with most.of us if Christ withheld his help to-day 
from all except those whose every motive he knew to 
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be of the highest. The unworthier a fellow-man is, 
the more that one needs the help that only our unsel- 
fish, unquestioning love can give him. If he is selfish, 

we can show him what unselfishness is. If he is 
unforgiving, we can surprise and overwhelm him with 
forgiveness. But the surest way to increase his 
unworthiness is to act as though we recognized it. 


x 
Under the Cloud 


We cannot escape God's love if we would. But 
we are marvelously perverse in misunderstanding it ! 
Even biblical phrases that teem with the sense of his 
lovingkindness are misused by us to mean just the 
opposite. A person who is in great affliction, or even 
in discovered sin, is said to be ‘‘under the cloud."’ 
How utterly opposed is this use of the phrase to Paul's 
reminder to the Christians at Corinth, ‘‘I would not, 
brethren, have you ignorant, that our fathers were all 
under the cloud,’’ when he was recalling that glorious 
shekinah, the pillar of cloud and of fire which led in 
love and safety through every besetting danger ! 


** He spread a cloud for a covering, 
And fire to give light in the night.’’ 


What a blessing that that protecting cloud of love re- 
mains steadfast in spite of all that we do to get out from 


under ! 
x 
The Best Selling Book 


Even to-day there are ignorant persons who seem 
actually to believe that the Bible is less read than it 
used to be. This kind of ignorance is fortunately 
confined to an intellectual few, who are out of touch 
with what is going on in the worid. The 1905 report 
of a certain Christian mission press in the East offers 
facts and figures that are exhilarating. For a decade 
past the average number of pages of Christian litera- 
ture that this mission press printed annually had been 
close to thirty million. Last year that number jumped 
to fifty-nine million, and of that, forty-seven million 
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pages were of the Bible. The total number of vol- 
umes of the Word of God issued by this press is 
1,076,518. ‘*Contrast this and the year’s output 
with the slow and painful efforts of the Apostle Paul 
coasting along this Syrian shore in starmy weather, 
prisoner in a crowded corn-ship, on his way to a 
Roman prison, and all the while toiling to produce a 
few manuscript copies of his matchless epistles for 
the seven churches of Asia Minor! More than a 
million volumes in forty years for the redemption of 
the human race.'’ What is true of a single foreign 
field is true in enormously greater numbers of the 
manufacture and sale of the Book in English-speaking 
lands. In current magazine lists of ‘‘ best selling 
books'’ the Bible does not appear, but that fact does 
not seem to interfere with its popularity. 


x 
The Thoroughness of Temptation 


Whole-heartedness is one of the Devil's admira- 
ble traits. He gives no evidence of being lukewarm ; 
he never does anything half-way. Even the man 
Jesus Christ found this to be so, Luke, the scientifi- 
cally exact historian, with that scrupulous attention to 
detail that marks his Gospel statements, writes of the 
wilderness testing-time of our Lord that: ‘* when the 
Devil had completed every temptation, he departed 
from him for a season.'’ Satan carried his tests of 
the character of Christ to the uttermost limit that was 
possible at the moment ; and then he ceased the tem- 
porarily completed attack only to return to it after a 
season. He does us the compliment of working with 
us in the same terribly thorough way. He completes 
every temptation, yet he never finishes his work of 
tempting. And his subtlest temptation, most to be 
dreaded, is his effort to convince us that we /ave 
conquered him, and that he is no longer to be feared. 
There is only one who is more thorough than this 
tireless adversary of ours, and whose work and power 
will finally tire him out. Only when we turn from 
self-strength to Christ-strength, aoes the Devil's thor- 
oughness become incomriete. 


To Whom Will Heaven Be Endurable ? 


NE of the most settled assumptions of the human 
heart is that, when all is over, it hopes to enter 
heaven. Yet that is an assumption which 

in too many cases will not bear examination. Thou- 
sands who entertain this hope would cease to do 
so if they looked into the question more penetrat- 
ingly. For the great consideration, which gets alto- 
gether too little of our attention, is not whether we 
shall go to heaven, but whether we should find heaven 
endurable. We lay upon that distant scene all the 
colors of fancy and desire, but not realizing that its 
essential elements are around us in the daily life with- 
out exciting much of our interest or drawing us with 
any strong attraction. No one goes to heaven at the 
last without having been there many times before, and 
without having found a great deal of it along the way. 

The truth is, that most of us make the grand ques- 
tion a-mere problem of getting in or not getting in. 
We take it for granted that we shall like it, without 
asking whether we do like it already. We feel sure 
that we shall enjoy it, without’ asking that ploiner 
question whether we should even find it endurable ; 
and.that is the question upon ‘which we ought to put 
a great deal of thought. We are not quite ready for 
such a challenge as this, and perhaps we do not like 
to hear heaven spoken of in this cool way. This is too 
critical, we feel. Yet to put it this way and answer it 
truthfully would be-a whiolesome revelation to a great 
many souls. It sets us wondering. The matter ap- 


pears in a new light. Our thoughts aboot heaven 
undergo a good deal of revision. If we can get along 
without it in this present period, if we can be satisfied 
without it to-day, why assume that we are going to 
want it so much a little later? 

A man’s heaven is simply more and better of the 
same sort that most invites him now. What is,it that 
now invites us most? Whatever we love best to do 
when all constraints are gone, whatever we picture as 
fairest when we imagine out what we would choose 
life to be if we had our way, ‘hat must teach us a 
good deal about what we consider heaven to be, and 
whether we want the one which is represented to us 
in Christ. And if in that program there is small 
space given to the things with which Christ connected 
heaven, then the real heaven must be to us a very 
tame and uninviting realm. We need to take a little 
account of this pessibility of our not enjoying it at all. 

One need not wonder long as to whether he will 
‘*go to heaven," to use the familiar phrase. . Did he 
go there a good many times last week? Was he there 
and did he enjoy it yesterday? Is he in it to-day? 
Has he arranged fur some of it to-morrow? Every 
life has had enough foretastes of it in this present 
order of things to be able to decide. The traditional 
symbolism of heaven ic now passing away. We may 
let it pass, for we have a better symbolism in the 
terms of our present life, its devotions, its heroisms, its 
missionarying, its love. How much do these invite 
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us day by day? Let us not take too much hearsay 
about the possible enjoyments of the hereafter. 
Would a world in which Christ was the central figure 
be to us an interesting world to-day, or would it seem 
a rather pallid and unattractive world? It is well to 
remember that even in the first days of his preach- 
ing and works he was not infallibly inviting, and 
many turned away uninterested and unmoved. 

A consuming personal ambition may be to us now 
as a certificate that heaven will not be endurable. A 
selfish life whose lines of action converge inwardly 
more and more may well look upon heaven with dis- 
may. But any life which knows within itself a soften- 
ing toward others, a new love for the brethren, a 
growing desire to share life with others, and which 
hungers for more knowledge of God just where one 
is, may know that heaven is simply axiomatic, and 
need give little anxious thought to the heaven to 
come. 

With a great many lives it is the hope of heaven 
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which is making them overrun and neglect all their 
present possibilities of it. They need to forget the 
distant scene, that they may know the full enjoyment 
of the heavenly elemerts in this present one. Every 
day is full of these elements, but they need selection. 
If we can endure to lose the daily possibilities, we 
shall not be greatly troubled over thé loss of the final 
ones. What innumerable celestial places we refuse 
to enter as we pass hurriedly on to those beyond! 
A strong soul will refuse to have it so, or to/allow all its 
paradise to be in the time to come, and insists that 
this day's work, the family life and home of this 
present day, and the many lives one meets and deals 
with before’ sunset, shall be a part of it all. Oh, 
this hypnotism of the future which has made us lose 
already one heaven after another! We cannot get 
them back, and our only guarantee of eithér achiev- 
ing or desiring the final ones is that we seize with 
rapid hand and loving insight those that come to us 
now day after day, and occupy them to the full. 
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Some Theater and Opera Questions 


Border-line questions are always interesting ; and 
they are likely to be vitally important as well, aftect- 
ing one’s actual direction in life. A recent editorial 
comment here on the demoralizing tendency of acting 
has called forth thoughtful queries which are well 
worth considering. A Nebraska banker writes : 


I have read with a great deal of interest your articles on 
the theater, and the discussion they have brought forth. I be- 
lieve most heartily that the modern theater is very largely a 
source of evil, and that the profession of an actor is unusuall 
subject to temptation. Nevertheless, your position that all 
acting and the profession of an actor are in themselves wrong 
seems to me to lead logically to conclusions that you do not 
appear to reach. 

f it is necessary for the actor to merge himself in the 
character he represents, what about the man who writes the 
play? If it is wrong to act the plays of Shakespeare, was it 
not wrong for Shakespeare to write them? Does not every 


successful writer of fietion study evil, and must he not enter. - 


very thoroughly into it in order to make his evil characters 
natural? Is not the motive and. purpose, after all, the essen- 
tial thing? Does not the true actor as well as the true writer 
endeavor so to portray evil that the people will see its inevita- 
ble results, and be benefited thereby? Does not the truly 
great actor always consider the effect of his work upon his 
audience ? No matter how absorbed he may be in his part, 
is not his personality still a separate thing? Is is not centered 
on the purpose for which he is acting? 

‘Then, too, what would you say to Shakespearean readers, 
to impersonators, and the others in similar lines of work? I 
am much interested in this matter, and should be glad to have 
your views. 

It was wof editorially stated, nor is it held by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, that acting is in 
itself wrong. There is very little in this world that is in 
and of itself wrong. But it was stated that ‘‘the 
chief objection to the theater lies in the objection to 
acting as a profession, and that objection is that suc- 
cessful acting is a life-time striving to seem another 
«nan one’s self. Such a goal for a life-purpose is in 
ttself unworthy and demoralizing.’’ The single act and 
the life-time profession are not to be confused. And 
there is a sharp line of distinction between, on the one 
hand, studying character, even evil character, in order 
to understand it!and to write about it, and, on the other 
hand, devoting one’s life to seeming to be what one is 
not. This radical distinction would seem to be proved 
by the results of the two vocations, even to one who can- 
not see the distinction clearly as a principle. Actors as 
a Class are demoralized in character by their profession ; 
the best actors freely admit this tendency of their pro- 
fession. Novelists and other writers give no evidence 
of any such tendency in the effect of their work upon 
themselves. To enter into the study of character in 
order to write about it or to read about it does not 
have the same effect upon a man as does the persist- 
ent, life-long acting, or living in deed and word, the 
part thus studied. This is not a matter of opinion ; 
it is a simple matter of fact. And if the tendency of 
the profession of acting is demcralizing to the charac- 
ter of thuse who engage in it, it does not help matters 
to say that their motive or purpose is good, or even to 
point out that people who witness the portrayal of 
evii are benefited by its warning. That is only the 
old and discredited effort to justify an unworthy 
means by a hoped-for good end. A large part of the 


evil in this world is wrought by people with good. 


motives. 

A Maine reader objects to the willingness that the 
Editor showed to give any credit to those exceptional 
men and women of the stage whose high character 





proves that they have resisted the demoralizing ten- 
dency of their profession. He writes : 

Your issue of December 30, 1905, has this statement: “ All 
honor is due those men and women of the stage whom the 
world delights to honor because their high character has 
withstood the terrible,tendency of the profession to which 
their lives are devoted." If it is wrong for a person to give 
his life to the —“< something he ought not fo do, is he to 
be accorded “all honor” for not reaping any of the harmful 
results? Is he not rather to be put in with the ‘‘ common 
lot," and share more of the condemnation as being a blind 
guide to the blind? 

In other words, the Maine reader believes that the 
only persons to be commended for anything in this 
world are those.who have never madea mistake. The 
Editor would not feel quite easy in agreeing to that 
rule; and he is glad that it did not seem to be Christ's 
rule, to throw into thee‘*‘ common lot,"’ bag and bag- 
gage, and dismiss as unworthy of his noticé,-all who 
fell short at any point in life or life-work. 

A long-time reader in New Brunswick asks a prac- 
tical question as to the minister's choice of these 
border-line themes in his preaching : 

I have read with much interest the articles appearing occa- 
sionally in The Sunday School Times on card-playing, dancing, 
etc., also Dr. Trumbull's book on ‘‘ Border Lines in the Field 
of Doubtful Practices,"* and from my own experience I am 
sure the conclusions arrived at are correct. Probably most 
people are not familiar with the arguments against these prac- 
tises, and it seems to me that many ministers are afraid to 
touch on these things for fear of giving offense to those who 
indulge in them. Is it advisable that the —— should single 
out these, and give the people reasons why they should not 
indulge in them, or is it better only to preach general princi- 
ples, allowing each to make his own application ? 


Principles are always better than rules in the work 
of preacher or teacher. The Bible teaches by princi- 
ples, and man ought to be brought up to a point 
where he can adjust his conduct to principles rather 
than to arbitrary rules. But principles need illustra- 
tion, and a minister may very often wisely illustrate 
true principles by common practises, either opposed 
to or based on such principles. One of the greatest 
mistakes a preacher or teacher can make is to attack 
a practise without stating the fundamental biblical 
principle upon which he bases his conclusions. A 
minister or a teacher ought not to be afraid to preach 
or teach whatever the Bible teaches, in a timely, 
Christ-like way,—not in the spirit of a critic of per- 
sons, but rather in the spirit of the standard-bearer 
who wants to set up before his hearers the highest 
standards that God will enable him to see. 

A minister in Texas who writes words of cheery ap- 
preciation, asks : 


By the way, do you class ‘‘ Grand Opera"’ with the theater? 


Strict examination might show a shade of difference 
between the relative unimportance of acting in Grand 
Opera as compared with the prominence of its music, 
and the all-important place of acting in the play. But 
is that so important a question as whether persons 
generally—our children, our pupils, young converts 
who are struggling to take high ground,—would be 
likely to class Grand Opera and the theater together ? 
If one does not feel that it is a God-given, impera- 
tive duty to attend the opera, one will not be erring 
on the danger side if he stays away. This is a 
real sacrifice for music-loving souls; but we shall 
make up in heaven some of .the music that we may 
have to miss on this earth. _ Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
when he was pastor of one of the wealthiest ‘‘ society" 
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churches in New York City, definea his attitude in a 
characteristic and memorable way. The incident 
was told in these columns soon after his sudden death : 

‘One of the wealthier members of one of Dr. 


_Babcock’s congregations, knowing his passion for 


music, told him he hoped Dr. Babcock would make 
frequent use of his box at the opera, which he had 
taken for the season, and enjoy.to the full, if possible, 
the rare musical opportunity thus offered. Again 
came that whole-hearted, sympathetic smile from Dr. 
Babcock, with the impulsive words : 

‘**] can’t thank you enough for the kindness you 
are showing me. But you know-how a surgeon, in 
practising his profession, is not only obliged to keep 
his hands and linen free from dirt, but he must keep 
himself aseptically clean as well. Now, in my pro- 
fession, 1 have to be even more careful than a sur- 
geon, and so | must be careful about things that 
might do harm in even the most indirect ways. You 
will understand perfectly, I know, why I cannot ac- 
cept the great kindness you are offering me, though 
I do thank you for it from the bottom of my heart.’ 

‘*And men did understand, and they eame to re- 
spect and love their pastor a thousandfold more for 
his manly, unaffected loyalty to his own standards, 
than if he had tried to gain their respect by lowering 


his colors.’’ 
x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


OHIO.—The pastor has visited the Sunday-school three 
times in a year.. What should the superintendent do?-—D. S. 

Thank him for the three visits, and invite him to come 
again. One would need to know the reason for the ab- 
sence before presenting a remedy. I would make it very 
plain to him that his presence is always appreciated by 
telling him so privately, and in the presence of the school. 
Invite him to the platform, and give him something to do. 
If he knew there was a regular service for him to render at 
every session of the school, and if he were not present it 
would go undone, the chances are he would be present. 
Consult him frequently in regard to the management of the 
school ; this will make him feel that he is of service there. 
Be true and loyal to him in the school by inviting the 
scholars to attend his services. My experience is, that 
pastors are like other people, and will make a great: effort 
to be where they are sure they are needed and may be. use- 
ful. Perhaps he needs to-have his eyes: opened. as, to. the 
importance of the school and his relation to it. If so, you 
eould scarcely make a better investment than to buy the 
book entitled ‘*The Pastor and the Sunday-School,’’ by 
Dr. Hatcher, and put it into his stocking at Christmas 
time. 








DETROIT.—Do we not.allow the escaping of much steam in 
our Sunday-school work? Only about one-third of the chil- 
dren ever see or hear the Bible read at home or anywhere 
else. Why can it not be read in the public schools more by 
the teacher? It is admirably adapted to teaching many les- 
sons. Could we not plan conferences with our public school 
teachers which would be beneficial to both teachers and 
scholars.—A. Y. W. 

The Bible is read in the public schools in some parts of 
our country. In portions of Canada the teachers have 
been instructed to read the International Sunday-school 
lesson in the public schools. In many places, however, 
the reading of the Bible in the public sehools is prohibited, 
especially in the United States. While we deprecate this, 
we do not agree with those who think that all is lost. The 
book itself may be barred out of the school building, but it 
is quite impossible to bar out the Christian influence of a 
godly teacher, and a large proportion of our public school 
teachers are Chris‘ians. It would not be permitted under 
the laws of our country to do anything with the public 
school teachers as such ; nevertheless, they may be reached 
as individuals, and they have it in their power to do very 
much to extend Bible study without violating the laws 
under which they work. 


DETROIT.— What should be the relation between the teacher 
and the home ?—E. E. 

It should be one of sympathetic, loving interest and co- 
operation. No teacher can do his best work who is not 
familiar with the homes from which the scholars come. 
There is many a good lesson in this line in that charming little 
booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,’? by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
If a partnership or league is intelligently entered into be- 
tween the teacher and the mother, especially in the case of 
smaller scholars, great things may be accomplished which 
would otherwise be quite impossible. The teacher’s time 
is well spent in making an occasional visit to the homes. 
One distracted teacher visited the mother of a boy who 
gave her a great deal of trouble. She did not go to the 
mother to complain, but to find out all she could about 
the boy. She learned that his hobby was pet pigeons. 
She immediately interested herself in pigeons ; she talked 
to the boy about pigeons, and thereby found the key to his 
heart. Here is the practical application of a mighty prin- 
ciple which holds equally in politics, business and religion ; 
namely, ‘‘ If you desire to have anybody interested in what 
you are interested in, manifest an interest first in what 
they are interested in.”’ Three things every teacher must 


know if he would reach the best results—the lesson, the 
scholar, the scholar’s home. 
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Making Our Bible Study Profitable 





UR spiritual health, our growth, our strength, 
our victory over sin, our soundness in doctrine, 
our joy and peace in Christ, our cleansing from 

inward and outward sin, our fitness for service, all 
depend upon the study of the Word of God. The 
one who neglects his Bible is bound to make a failure 
of the Christian life. The one who studies his Bible 
in the right spirit and by a true method is bound to 
make a success of the Christian life. 

This brings us face to face with the question, 
«« What is the right way to study the Bible ?’’ 

1. First of all, we should study it daily (Acts 
17: 11). This is of prime importance. No matter 
how good the methods of Bible study that one follows 
may be, no matter how much time one may put into 
Bible study now and then, the best results can only 
be secured when one makes it a matter of principle 
never to let a single day go by without earnest Bible 
study. This is the only safe course. Any day that is 
allowed to pass without faithful Bible study is a day 
thrown open to the advent into our hearts and lives of 
error or of sin. The writer has been a Christian for 
more than a quarter of a century, and yet to-day he 
would not dare to allow even a single day to pass over 
his head without listening to the voice of God as it 
speaks to him through the pages of his Book. It is 
at this point that many fall away. They grow careless 
and let a day pass, or even several days pass, without 
going alone with God and letting him speak to them 
through his Word. Mr. Moody once wisely said, 
‘«In prayer we talk to God ; in Bible study, God talks 
to us; and we had better let God do most of the 
talking.’’ 

A regular time should be set apart each day for the 
study of the Bible. I do not think it is well, asa 
rule, to say that we shall study so many chapters in a 
day, for that leads to undue haste and skimming and 
thoughtlessness, but it is well to set apart a certain 
length of time each day for Bible study. Some can 
give more time to Bible study than others, but no 
one ought to give less than fifteen minutes a day. I 
set the time so low in order that no one may be dis- 
couraged at the outset. If a young Christian should 
set out to give an hour or two hours a day to Bible 
study, there is a strong probability that he would not 
keep to the resolution, and he might become dis@our- 
aged. Yet I know of many very busy people who 
have given the first hour of every day for years to 
Bible study, and some who have given even two hours 
a day. The late Earl Cairns, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was one of the busiest men of his day, but 
Lady Cairns told me a few months ago that no matter 
how late he reached home at night he always arose 
at the same early hour for prayer and Bible study. 
She said, ‘*We would sometimes get home from Par- 
liament at two o’ clock in the morning, but Lord Cairns 
would always arise at the same early hour to pray and 
study the Bible.'’ Lord Cairns is reported as saying, 
‘‘If I have had any success in life, I attribute it to 
the habit of giving the first two hours of each day to 
Bible study and prayer.’’ 

It is important that one choose the right time for 
this study. Wherever it is possible, the best time for 
this study is immediately after arising in the morning. 
The worst time of all is the last thing at night. Of 
course it is well to give a little while just before we 
retire to Bible reading, in order that God’s voice may 
be the last to which we listen, but the bulk of our 
Bible study should be done at an hour when our minds 
are clearest and strongest. Whatever time is set 
apart fer Bible study should be kept sacredly for that 
purpase. ‘ 


. 

2. Weshould study the Bible systematically. Much 
time is frittered away in random study of the Bible. 
The same amount of time put into systematic study 
would yield far larger results. Have a definite place 
in the Bible where you are studying, and have a deti- 
nite plan of study. A good way for a young Christian 
to begin the study of the Bible is to read the Gospel 
of John. 
and read it again, until you have gone over the Gospel 
five times. Then read the Gospel pf Luke five times 
in the same way ; then read the Acts of the Apostles 
five times, then 1 Thessalonians five times, then 
1 John five times, then Romans five times, then 
Ephesians five times. 

By this time you will be ready to take up a more 
tho.ough method of Bible study. A good method is 
to begin at Genesis and read the Bible through chap- 
ter by chapter. Read each chapter through several 


By R. A. Torrey, D.D. 


The second of a series of articles for Chris- 
tian workers by Dr. Torrey, who, with his 
singing partner, Charles M. Alexander, is 
doing for the present generation what 
Moody and Sankey did for the last. Dr. 
Torrey’s first article was on individual 
work for individuals, and appeared in the 
Times of February 17. In coming articles 
he will take up 

The Spirit of Right Bible Study 
What to Do with Difficulties in the Bible 
How Shall Christians Amuse Themselves ? 

Making Prayer a Force in Life 
How May We Know God’s Will For Us? 











When you have read it through once, begin. 


times, and then answer the following questions on the 
chapter : 

(1.) What is the principal subject of the chapter? 
(State the principal contents of the chapter in a single 
phrase or sentence.) 

(2.) What is the truth most clearly taught and most 
emphasized in the chapter? 

(3-) What is the best lesson ? 

(4.) What is the best verse ? 

(5.) Who are the principal people mentioned ? 

(6.) What does the chapter teach about Jesus 
Christ? Go through the entire Bible in this way. 


a 

Another and more thorough method of Bible chap- 
ter study, which cannot be applied to every chapter 
in the Bible, but which will yield excellent results 
when applied to some of the more important chapters 
of the Bible, is as follows : 

(1.) Read the chapter for to-day’s study five times, 
reading it aloud at least once, Each new reading 
will bring out some new point. 

(2). Divide the chapter into its natural divisions 
and find headings for each division that describes in 
the most striking way the contents of that division.” 
For example, suppose the chapter studied is 1 John 
5. You might divide it in this way: First division, 
verses 1-3, The Believer’s Noble Parentage. Second 
division, verses 4, 5, The Believer’s Glorious Victory. 
Third division, verses 6-10, The Believers Sure 
Ground of Faith. Fourth division, verses 11, 12, The 
Believer’s Priceless Possession. Fifth division, verse 
13, The Believer’s Blessed Assurance. Sixth division, 
verses 14, 15, The Believer’s Unquestioning Confi- 
dence. Seventh division, verses 16, 17, The Be- 
liever's Great Power and Responsibility. Eighth 
division, verses 18, 19, The Believers Perfect Se- 
curity. Ninth division, verse 20, The Believer’s 
Precious Knowledge. Tenth division, verse 21, The 
Believers Constant Duty. 

(3-) Note the important differences between the 
Authorized Version and the Revised. 

(4-) Write down the leading facts of the chapter in 
their proper order. 

(5.) Make a note of the persons mentioned in the 
chapter and of any light thrown upon their character. 

(6.) Note the principal lessons of the chapter. It 
would be well to classify these. For instance, lessons 
about God ; lessons about Christ ; lessons about the 
Holy Spirit, etc. 

(7-) Find the central truth of the chapter. 

(8.) The key verse of the chapter, if there is one. 

(9.) The best verse in the chapter. Mark it and 
memorize it. 

(10.) Write down what new truth you have learned 
from the chapter. 

(11.) Write down what truth already known has 
come to you with new power. 

(12.) What definite thing have you resolved to do 
as a result of studying this chapter. It would be 
well to study in this way all the chapters in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John and Acts ; the first eight chapters 
of Romans; 1 Cor. 12, 13 and 15; first six chapters 
of 2 Corinthians; all the chapters in Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, r Thessalonians and First 
Epistle of John, It would be well at times to vary 
this by taking up other methods of study for a time. 


Another profitable method of Bible study is the 
topical method. This was Mr. Moody's favorite 
method of study. Take up the great topics of which 
the Bible teaches, such as the Holy Spirit, Prayer, 
the Blood of Christ, Sin, Judgment, Grace, Justifica- 
tion, the New Birth, Sanctification, Faith, Repent- 
ance, the Character of Christ, the Resurrection of 
Christ, the Ascension of Christ, the Second Coming 
of Christ, Assurance, Love of God, Love (to God, to 
Christ, to Christians, to all men), Heaven, Hell. Get 
a Bible text-book and go through the Bible on each 
one of these topics. 

3. We should study the Bible comprehensively— 
the whole Bible. Many who read their Bibles make 
the great mistake of confining all their reading to 
certain portions of the Bible that they enjoy, and in 
this way they get no knowledge of the Bible as a 
whole. They miss altogether many of the most im- 
portant phases of Bible truth. Begin and go through 
the Bible again and again—a certain portion each 
day from the Old Testament and a portion from the 
New Testament. Read carefully at least one Psalm 
every day. 

It is well oftentimes to read a whole book of the 
Bible through at a single sitting. Of course, with a 
few books of the Bible this would take one or two 
hours, but with most of the books of the Bible it can 
be done in a few minutes. The shorter books of the 
Bible should be read through again and again at a 
single sitting. 

4. Study the Bible attentively. Do not hurry. 
One of the worst faults in Bible study is haste and 
heedlessness. The Bible only does good by the truth 
that it contains, It has no magic power. It is better 
to read one verse attentively than to read a dozen 
chapters thoughtlessly. Sometimes you will read a 
verse that takes hold of you. Don’t hurry on, Lin- 
ger and ponder that verse. As you read, mark in 
your Bible what impresses you most. One does not 
need an elaborate system of Bible marking, simply 
mark what impresses you. Meditate upon what you 
mark, God pronounces that man blessed who 
‘«meditates’’ in God's law day and night (Psa. 1 : 2). 
It is wonderful how a verse of Scripture will open if 
one reads it over and over again and again, paying 
attention to each word as he reads it, trying to get its 
exact meaning and its full meaning. Memorize the 
passages that impress you most (Psa. 119: 11, R. V). 
When you memorize a passage of Scripture, memor- 
ize its location as well as its words. Fix in your mind 
chapter and verse where the words are found. A 
busy but spiritually-minded man who was hurrying to 
catch a train once said to me, ‘‘Tell me in a word 
how to study my Bible.’’ I replied, ‘*Thought- 
fully.’’ 

rd 


5. Study your Bible comparatively. That is, com- 
pare Scripture with Scripture. The best commentary 
on the Bible is the Bible itself. Wherever you find a 
difficult passage in the Bible, there is always a pas- 
sage elsewhere that explains its meaning. The best 
book to use in this comparison of Scripture wit ip- 
ture is ‘‘The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge.’’ * 
On every verse in the Bible this book gives a large 
number of references. It is well to take up some 
book of the Bible and go through that book verse by 
verse, looking up carefully and studying every refer- 
ence given in ‘‘The Treasury of Scripture Knowl- 
edge.’’ This is a very fruitful metnod of Bible study. 
It is also well in studying the Bible by chapters ta 
look up the references on the more important verses 
in the chapter. One will get more light on passages 
of Scripture by looking up the references given in 
‘« The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge’’ than in any 
other way I know. 

6. Study your Bible believingly. The Apostle Paul 
in writing to the Christians in Thessalonica says, 
‘*For this cause we also thank God without ceasing, 
that, when ye received from us the word of the mes- 
sage, even the word of God, ye accepted it not as the 
word of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God, 
which also worketh in you that believe’’ (1 Thess. 2 : 
13). Happy is the one who receives the Word of 
God as these believers in Thessalonica received it, 
who receives it as what it really is, the Word of God. 
In such a one it ‘‘ worketh"’ effectually. The Bible is 
the Word of God, and we get the most out of any 
book by studying it as what it really is. 


< book may be obtained of The Sunday School Times Co., 
at $2. 
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Should a Missionary Ever Take Life in Defense of Self? 





The following letter was recently sent by the Editor to a number of prominent foreign missionaries throughout the world : 


: ‘Some time ago, in a story that we published in The Sunday 
School Times which brought in in a general way some of the incidents 
of the Boxer uprising in China, the missionaries in the story were 
described as preparing to resist and fire upon the Chinese who were 
attacking them. Although the story in The Sunday School Times was 
fiction, this, I believe, was in accordance with the facts of the Boxer 


uprising. 


‘*The story was strongly criticized by some of our readers, the 
point being that it was at variance with the teachings of Christ that one 


who had gone to proclaim the message of salvation to a heathen people 
should, when attacked by those whom he had set out to save, resist 
such an attack by taking the life of those whom he was seeking to win 
to Christ. The question involved is no trifling one, but it would seem to 
go to the heart of the missionary’s attitude toward his work and mission. 

‘*Ts it right for a missionary to take the life—in self-defense or in 
defense of wife or children—of one whom he has been sent to evangelize ? 
Will you not write, for publication in the Times, your views on this 
question in accordance with your interpretation of Christ's teaching ?"” 


The symposium thus called for forms a striking and illuminatin “side - light ” on the teachings of Christ in the 


fifth chapter of Matthew, now being studied in the International Lesson for March 11. 


The discussion will be 


continued by other missionaries in next week’s issue of the Times, and will be summarized and concluded by a 
special article from the pen of Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 











By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 


Bishop Thoburn is one of the great missionary dynamos 
of our day. He has spent more than a generation in the 
service of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India and 
Malaysia, and has been one of the main influences in the 

reat missionary advance of the Methodist Episcopal 
Surch both at home and abroad. He has cheng t care- 
fully and Nie agree upon all the problems of missionary 
life and policy, and is the author of seven or more volumes. 














ORAL laws, like all laws, often become compli- 
cated in their application. If non-resistance 
is to be accepted as an absolute rule of Chris- 

tian conduct, it must govern all Christians alike. In 
other words, a missionary is simply a Christian like 


other disciples of Christ, and should use his sancti- ° 


fied common sense in each emergency as it arises, 
precisely as other Christians do. He should be for- 
bearing and kind to friends and enemies alike. He 
should use all possible tact, and, in fact, should culti- 
vate tact as a cardinal virtue. But offenses wi// come, 
and emergencies must be met. To prevent violence 
to the weak, shall he strike? To save life, shall he 
kill? 

In many cases, no. If death is certain in any case 
it should be accepted calmly without resistance. If 
violence cannot be averted, no defending blow should 
be struck. But if there are means of preventing 
death or violence, it would be wrong not to use such 
means. The late Bishop Parker, of India, was once 
attending a Sunday service of the London Missionary 
Society when a testing case occurred. A young man 
was to be baptized, and a mob of angry and excited 
men came to prevent the baptism. A side door was 
forced open, and the next moment several men 
attempted to enter. Bishop Parker saw the danger 
ata glance. He knew that a wild mob of angry peo- 
ple, many of them armed with clubs, would imperil 
the lives of the women and children who filled the 
church within. He sprang to the door, and by sheer 
strength forced the men back, but as he passed out a 
man armed with a bludgeon confronted him. With- 
out a second’s hesitation Bishop Parker knocked him 
down, and thus succeeded in closing and barricading 
the door. He afterward expressed very great regret 
for the occurrence, but added, ‘‘The chapel was 
crowded with women and children, and I saw clearly 
that if the mob got inside, many would be killed.’’ 
The emergency was as clear as it was urgent. 

Let us take another example. I was once attacked 
by an enraged mob, and resisted as best I could. 
There were loud cries of ‘‘ kill him, kill him,’’ and I 
had no reason to doubt that the leaders were angry 
enough to obey the mob. But in this case I was 
wrong. I should not have resisted. In doing so I 
was simply following an instinct, but I should have 
seen that resistance would do me no good, and in any 
case would seem to put mein the wrong. The inci- 
dent occurred many years ago, but I have neverceased 
to regret that I tried to resist violence by the use of 
violence when resistance was useless. 

But the question becomes much more complicated, 
or at least more serious, when it involves the taking of 
life. Did the missionaries who took part in the de- 
fense of Pekin against the Boxers do right? Did they 
not go to China to save the people, and can anything 
justify their conduct in taking up arms and joining 
the armed forces which were fighting against their 
enemies? Is not a missionary always, everywhere, 


and under all possible circumstances, a messenger of 
peace, and is he not fearfully out of place in the 
midst of the blood and slaughter of a modern battle- 
field ? 

That depends. First of all a missionary does not 
cease to be a man, with the obligations of manhood, 
when he becomes a missionary. He has a special 
work, it is true, but when exceptional occurrences 
force him out of his field, and when an unforeseen 
and very extraordinary situation compels him to face 
duties of a very different kind, he would be unfaith- 
ful to the tokens of Providence if he did not recon- 
sider his position, and accept the new responsibilities 
which God lays upon him. In fact, many mission- 
aries are aware that they are regarded as a very pecul- 
iar order of individuals, with feelings, instincts, 
tastes, and convictions very unlike those of ordinary 
mortals. They are expected to be very blameless, 
and exceedingly harmless. Their world is supposed 
to be avery narrow world, and they themselves so 
unsophisticated that they do not know a bad man 
when they see him. But the intelligent missionary 
will put up with none of this nonsense. He is a man, 
a God-fearing, Christ-loving, broad-minded, tender- 
hearted man of this world, and heir of the eternal 
world. What concerns humanity concerns him, and 
human duty is his duty when it falls to his lot. 

The situation in China was extraordinary in many 
respects. It was not a case of ordinary war, but a 
movement of wild fanaticism. Everything was at 
stake. Every Christian was marked for the slaughter. 
Horrible cruelty attended the progress of the move- 
ment. It was such a period of wild wickedness as 
does not appear on the face of our globe twice in as 
many centuries. It was not war—it was an eruption 
of tigers, wild tigers from all the jungles of perdition. 
At such a time it is barely possible that some men 
would have been found who would have declined to 
lift a hand in defense of the helpless, but it was not 
possible that missionaries would have refused. They 
could not refuse. It is needless to argue the question. 
Some, it is true, were far beyond the reach of help, 
and with them resistance was useless, but it was differ- 
ent with those who could lend a hand to the strug- 
gling heroes who confronted duty in the trenches 
with a devotion as pure as that which prompted them 
to leave their native land for the mission field. 

In India, as every one knows, we have a Christian 
government administering the affairs of an empire of 
three hundred millions of non-Christian people. Our 
missionaries enjoy the protection of this government, 
and fully appreciate the value of this protection, and 
the measure of their obligation to the government which 
extends it over them. In the midst of people of 
different races and different religions it is not strange 
that serious disturbances sometimes occur, while for- 
eign wars are always possible. The government of 
India in many cases helps to support mission schools, 
and in some of these schools, Eurasian, European, 
and native Christian youths are found who are old 
enough to use rifles and other arms effectively. The 
government authorities, with wise foresight, encourage 
the managers of certain mission schools to train the 
larger boys in the use of fire-arms, and for this pur- 
pose provide a light musket for each lad who joins a 
cadet corps. 

Some years ago a bishop from.America visited Cal- 
cutta, and in the.course of his inyestigations made an 
inspection of this school. In one corner of the build- 


ing he was astounded to see a collection of rifles with 
bayonets attached, and when told that they belonged 
to the larger boys in the school, and that a man ap- 
pointed by the government trained these boys, he was 
astonished beyond measure. ‘‘Is not this a mission- 
ary school? Do you teach your converts the art of 
war? What would be thought in America if it were 
known that you had arms like these stowed away in a 
mission building ?’’ No explanation would suffice, 
and, on leaving, the bishop left behind his protest 
against training boys in mission schools in the art of 
war. 

Now this good man did not pause to consider that 
the very same plan was followed in a large number of 
the schools and colleges of his church in the United 
States. In the case of the boys in Calcutta it might 
be pleaded that any day their help might be needed, 
and that at best in a country like India a training of 
this kind would be of practical value to them ; but in 
the United States it can hardly be said that a neces- 
sity for the military training of students is as urgent, 
or as likely to prove of service in later life as in the 
case of students in India. But note what happened. 
The bishop went on his way, but he had hardly 
reached his native land before a great religious riot 
broke out in Calcutta. Fifty thousand Muhamma- 
dans filled the streets and began to call for the blood 
of the Hindus. For a few hours the peril was very 
great, but the authorities cailed out the volunteers, 
including the boys in the mission school referred to 
above, and the rioters were dispersed with but little 
bloodshed, and hardly any loss of life. 

Did the managers of this school do right, or not? 
Should they have compelled the principal to send 
away the rifles, and notify the government authorities 
that they would not allow ‘‘ carnal weapons ’’ to dese- 
crate the building? In other words, ought they to 
have adopted a policy which recognized two gospels, 
one for missionaries, and the other for practical people 
of the big world, in which missionaries and converts 
are not to be recognized as belonging to the general 
Christian community? 

Beyond all question they did right. The convert 
in China or India is not the less, but if possible the 
more, a citizen because he is a Christian. If it is 
wrong for him to bear arms, it is wrong for his Hindu 
neighbor to do so, Like the great apostle of .the 
New Testament age, he should appreciate the rights 
which belong to his citizenship, and maintain them 
strenuously. 





By John G. Paton, D.D. 


Dr. Paton is one of the best known and best beloved 
missionaries of our day. His Autobiography is one of 
the great missionary classics. His life in the South Seas 
has brought him into contact with savages and cannibals, 
and compelied the consideration of the question of a 
missionary’s rights to self-defense. One of the great bat- 
tles of Dr. Paton’s life has been the struggle against the 
importation of liquors and firearms into the South Seas. 














ESUS said to his disciples, ‘‘Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 


doves. . . . Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you. To him 


that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other. ... He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
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find it. ... Lo, 1 am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world."’ 

Under such teaching and promises I cannot con- 
ceive how any missionary who from love to Jesus 
Christ, his person and work, and in grateful obedi- 
ence to his great commission and compassion for the 
perishing heathen, goes forth to give them the knowl- 
edge of the true God and of Christ's teaching and 
salvation, could be justified in killing any heathen or 
enemy in self-defense. Surely, rather than do so, 
having done all else possible to save his life, the mis- 
sionary in Christ's spirit and in the spirit of his apos- 
tles would rather submit to be killed, feeling assured 
that he would depart to see Jesus as he is, and be for- 
ever with him in the glory and unending joys of 
heaven, which is far better than the best in this 
world, than, by taking the life of any enemy, launch 
that one into eternity in an unprepared state. 

The divine command, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder,”’ 
«‘thou shalt not kill,"’ is equally binding upon all 
men, yet for the good and safety of society, and to 
prevent crimes and murder among men, God in his 
all-wise laws commands that men who commit cer- 
tain crimes and mnrders shall be punished with death 
by the rulers of the people. 

In the beginning of our work in our New Hebrides 
Mission, among its nude cannibals on the South Sea 
Islands, besides Bishop Patteson the savages mur- 
dered five missionaries, and cooked and feasted on 
the bodies of two of them. Another white missionary 
died soon after they had tried by clubs to take his life 
and mine, yet, though by every weapon of war they 
possess they often tried to take my life, in answer to 
prayer the Lord preserved me. They killed some of 
our first converts and native teachers, and others died 
from the dangers and hardships through which we 
passed. They also plundered my house of all I had 
except my pocket Bible, when, in answer to prayer, 
a ship called, by which another missionary, his wife, 
and I escaped. These savages died soon after, yet 
no man was killed by us, and they suffered no revenge 
at our hands, for we believed that God has said, ‘To 
me belongs the vengeance and recompense,’’ and 
again, ‘‘avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give 
place unto the wrath of God: for it is written, Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith 
the Lord.’’ ; ; 

We now occupy twenty-seven islands with white 
missionaries and native teachers, and God has given 
us from seventeen thousand to twenty thousand con- 
verts and three hundred and. thirty. native teachers, 
and a blessed work extending among some forty thou- 
sand cannibals yet in our group. Pray for the con- 
version of them all to love and serve our Lord ! 





By the Rev. William A. Shedd 


Mr. Shedd is a Presbyterian missionary in Urumia, 
Persia. At Princeton Theological Seminary he was the. 
leading scholar in his class, and he is one of the most 
thorough living students of Muhammadan history and 
institutions. His thoughtful articles have often appeared 
in missionary magazines, and he recently delivered the 
students’ missionary lectures at Princeton, which have 
been published under the title ‘‘ Islam and the Oriental 
Churches."’ On account of the disturbed conditions in 
Persia since the death of Mr. Labaree, Mr. Shedd has been 
face to face with the problemsinvolved in this symposium. 














HERE is no abstract rule of morality applicable 
to missionaries which is not also applicable to 
all disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 

Master commands all alike to be perfect. The only 
ground, therefore, on which the missionary can be 
absolutely and invariably prohibited from the use of 
force in self-defense must also prohibit other Chris- 
tians from such action. Believing that the New Tes- 
tament presents non-resistance not as an absolute 
duty, but as the voluntary: waiving of the right of self- 
defense for some high purpose, it is my_ belief that 
with every other Christian I as a missionary am Called 
upon to consider when and how far I should waive 
this right. Some one has said that the fact that these 
rights are ours is the reason we can and ought often 
to give them up. Ir. other words, the question which 
has been asked of me by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times is a question of expediency, and I shall 
consider it from that point of view. 

The great aim of the missionary’s vocation is one of 


. such importance, and In its very nature demands so 


high a degree of self-denial, that there is a presump- 
tion in favor of his waiving any right the assertion of 
which seems to contradict that aim. His active life 
is devoted to the service of others, and, if need be, it 
should be literally sacrificed in that same cause. At 
the same time the life neither of the Master nor of his 
immediate disciples is entirely a story of self-abnega- 
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tion. There is also an element of self-assertion. 
Christ both lays down his life and takes it up again. 
Paul writes to the Philippians that he desires to re- 
main with them, and that he rejoices if he is to be 
offered up. It seems to me also that it is impossible 
to separate logi the right of lawful self-defense 
and the right of appeal to the civil government for 
protection. Civil law recognizes the former as per- 
fectly legitimate, and this is the case everywhere on 
the globe. The latter depends ultimately on force. 
And the only way in which missionaries can give up 
governmental protection is by abjuring all citizenship, 
if indeed that course be even theoretically possible. 

Leaving, now, these general considerations, let us 
come to the specific circumstances that are likely to 
enter into the question as the missionary considers it, 
on high grounds of Christian expediency. The dan- 
gers that assail the missionary may be divided into 
two classes : those due to the general insecurity of life 
in a given region, and those due to religious hatred 
of him as a preacher of Christ. - Where the case 
is a clear one of religious persecution, the presump- 
tion in favor of waiving the right of self-defense is, 
to say the least, much strengthened. I can hardly 
think that an issue, clearly raised, of death or denial 
of the Lord, would best be met by forcible resistance. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the issue is very seldom a 
clear one. The dangers that imperil life in non- 
Christian lands are from thieves, robbers, and mobs, 
actuated by motives of gain, revenge, and anti-foreign 
hatred. Religious fanaticism is likely to mingle with 
other motives, and a weak or hostile government gives 
the opportunity. The main dangers are the same as 
threaten all residents in these lands, the foreign mer- 
chant as much as the missionary. It would be neces- 
sary to take into account the chances of successful de- 
fense against the threatening danger. There could be 
little use in defending an utterly hopeless cause, while 
on the other hand knowledge of preparedness to meet 
an attack might prevent it. And the after-effects 
of any particular course adopted for defense or of suc- 
cessful assault must be carefully considered. The 
safety of fellow-missionaries, of other foreigners, and 
of the native Christian community are affected by the 
acts of every missionary. Each unpunished attack 
on a foreigner, impairs the general safety of all for- 
eigners. The process of government redress and 
punishment is. cumbersome ; its conduct is _neces- 
sarily in the hands of officials whose knowledge of 
conditions is very imperfect, and whose sympathy 
with missionary work is doubtful, and it involves the 
missionary in many vexatious complications. On the 
other hand, the respect inspired by the power of for- 
eign governments often opens the way to friendships 
which may ripen into religious interest. I was told 
only the other day by an officer of a missionary so- 
ciety, and a very successful evangelist, who has trav- 
eled extensively in China in the past two years, that 
his sympathies had been with the missionaries who 
had refused indemnity for losses, but that his obser- 
vation in China had convinced him that the people 
were generally most accessible where indemnities had 
been paid. This will illustrate the fact that our fore- 
cast of the effect of a course of action is apt to be at 
fault. 

The work of our mission for seventy years has re- 
quired some of its members to travel among the Nes- 
torians of Kurdistan ip one of the wildest parts of 
Asia. The history of this work begins with the heroic 
life of Asahel Grant, who preached the gospel in 
inaccessible mountain valleys never before seen by a 
European. No missionary life has been lost by vio- 
lence during this long period, nor, I believe, has any 
blood been shed in the defense of missionary life 
except in the case of one soldier shot in the dark by 
an unknown assailant. In preparing this article, I 
inquired of the missionary whose work takes him 
through this region, and who has had long experience 
in it as to his own practise. He said that he some- 
times carried a revolver, but more often did not do so, 
and that once or twice showing the revolver had 
helped him out of difficult situations. When practi- 
cable, he is accompanied by a government soldier, 
and at other times, when occasion requires, by armed 
men. This is the general practise of our missionaries. 

In the past two years we have passed through a 
trying experience, which is not yet ended. In March, 
1904, the Rev. B. W. Labaree was foully murdered 
on a road not usually considered dangerous. We 
have since been constantly faced with problems in- 
volving the questions considered in this symposium, 
both that of personal defense and the equally difficult 
question of governmental relations. Our college and 
hospital are situated some distance outside the city, 
so that they are exposed to attack from Kurds of the 
tribe, members of which were guilty of the murder. 
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The weakness and indifference of the Persian govern- 
ment have prevented such punishment as would 
secure safety. In consequence, we have lived under 
what all those Competent to judge have regarded as 
real danger of attack, both upon our compound and 
upon ourselves, as we passed back and forth from the 
college to the city in the ordinary course of work. 
Under these circumstances, we have had guards to 
defend our place against any attack, and have to some 
extent carried arms or had armed attendants in 
going back and forth. In longer journeys we have 
followed the insistent advice of the diplomatic officials 
and have taken government guards. 

All this has been expensive, irksome, and humilia- 
ting ; but I have no question that it has been justifia- 
ble. We have had it impressed on us that to obtain 
redress is a difficult and long process, and that foreign 
governments, having once undertaken such a case, 
must hold on to the end. Consequently, caution in 
avoiding any such accidents is most important. In 
this particular case, the original tragedy was not due 
to any carelessness, but subsequent lack .of caution 
might easily have increased our embarrassments very 
greatly. The greatest loss, aside from the life lost, 
has been in the absorption of missionary thoughi and 
strength. So far as I have been able to judge, there 
has been no loss of moral prestige on the part of the 
missionaries in the estimation of the people of the 
country or of foreign residents, We are still regarded 
as the most peaceable and most merciful people in 
the community. 

In conclusion, I would say, briefly, that in my 
opinion each individual case must be decided on its 
own merits, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, by 
an intelligent conscience, with careful consideration 
of all the circumstances. It is impossible to give an 
absolute negative reply to the question asked. 





By Eugene Stock 


As Editorial Secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of England, Mr. Stock is one of the greatest 
living missionary authorities, a:man of the warmest 
evangelical spirit, of wide Christian sympathies, and 
one of the great missionary leaders of our time in the 
church at large as well as in the Church of Parees. 
He is the author of several works, including a ‘‘ History 
of the Church Missionary Society."’ 














HAVE not heard whether any missionaries in 

China had proposed to resist the Boxers by firing 

upon them. I cannot therefore judge of the par- 
ticular case. But I have no hesitation in saying 
generally that it is much better for a missionary to 
allow himself to be killed than to resist in the way 
indicated. It may be said that a missionary may be 
willing to die himself, but would feel it his duty to 
defend his family. My answer to that is, If he thinks 
it is right to have members of his family with him in 
the mission field, they ought to take the same risk 
that he does, If he really believes that no hair of 
their heads can fall to the ground without their Father, 
and that, if it be the Father's will, an early entrance 
into heaven is a thing to rejoice at, he will surely 
have no doubt what his duty in such a case is. His 
blood may prove the seed of the church, while his 
safety at the cost of his assailants’ lives might ¢heck 
the whole mission. ' 

I remember only one case in the history of the 
Church Missionary Society. Lieutenant Shergold 
Smith, the leader of the first expedition to Uganda, 
and one English comrade, were killed on a neighbor- 
ing island, owing to a quarrel between the local chief 
and an Arab trader who had taken refuge with them. 
We never received authentic information of what 
actually occurred, but the natives stated that Lieu- 
tenant Smith met his death without resistance, while 
his companion defended himself, but in vain. 

In forming a judgment, however, we have carefully 
to distinguish between things that differ. At Pekin, 
during the siege, the missionaries tock their part in 
the defense of the foreign settlement under the direc- 
tion of the authorities. That is a different thing alto- 
gether. A missionary is a citizen, and is not exem)t 
from the duty of a citizen. If any of them used fire- 
arms at that time, they were acting ag citizens, and 
not specifically in defense of themselves as mission- 
aries. One of our best men in Uganda, Mr. Pilking- 
ton, was killed during the revolt of the Soudanese 
troops. He was serving as an interpreter under the 
British commander, and I have no doubt would have 
been ready to share in the fighting. Whether he 
actually did I do not know. 

I think these few lines sufficiently indicate my 
view of the matter, and I believe I speak the minds 
of my colleagues also. 
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How the Little Teacher 
| “Solved” Henry 

She was such a slender little body that I marveled how 
she kept those forty-five children so still. I soon found 
out, tn the first place, she was ‘‘still’’ herself. She 
made one think of Job’s words, ‘‘ When he giveth quiet- 
ness, whe then can make trouble?’’ She spoke in an or- 
dinary conversational tone, and never once called for order. 
She had no bell. If a boy wriggled or showed signs of in- 
attention, a stimulating smile or a pleasant question recalled 
the wandering mind. 

‘*And so, we learned last Sunday that the dearest and 
best thing that God has given us is—what?”’ 

Instantly a number of voices responded, ‘‘ Love!”’ 

‘* Ves, love. _And what do we call the place where we 
find the truest and sweetest love ?’’ 

‘* ome !”’ chorused the children eagerly. 

‘*Now, who can tell what we call the poor, silly boy 
who forgot that home is the best place on earth, and went 
away and left his good, kind father ?’’ 

There was hesitation now, but at last one little fellow 
ventured, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.”’ 

**Thank you, Henry. Suppose you tell us about The 
Prodigai Son.’’ 

Rather shyly, with many words of encouragement from 
the teacher, Henry told a simple story, and sat down 
radiant. 

‘*T suppose,’’ I remarked, as the little teacher returned 
to the room after filing out her children, ‘ that it is super- 
fluous to ask if you have a bad boy. Your class is com- 
posed of models, I see very plainly.’’ 

“Oh,’’ said the girl merrily, ‘‘ Henry’s my bad boy.”’ 

‘*Not the little chap who told about the Prodigal Son so 
nicely? Why, he seemed the very chief model.’’ 

‘*Oh, but Henry was anything but a model—once,’’ 
said the teacher, conveying unspeakable things by that 
shake of her head. ‘‘ When I took the class, you just 
ought to have seen Henry. act! I belabored him with the 
most on Sunday-school punishments, —corner-stand- 
ing, ‘‘ back-to-sitting,’’ and the various other “ disgraces”’; 
but ali io no putpose. ‘Henry throve on them, ' I really 
didn’t know but I should have to-ask Henry to stay away, 
because he spoiled my class, One day I called on Henry’s 
mother, and she had a burden on her soul because of 
Henry. ‘He leads all the other children in badness,’ she 
said plaintively. And do you know, that gave me an idea ! 
When Henry walked in next Sunday, I held out my hand 
and tel2-him that I was glad to see him. And before his 
amazement had time to work in and make him suspicious, 
I said, ‘Henry, I’m going to have three captains in my 
school, and I’m going to have you for head captain. Each 
captain must look after a certain number of children, but 
the head captain must be responsible for the behavior of 
his own company, and for the behavior of the other two 
captains, Do you think you could be head captain?’ 
Could ne You should have seen his eyes sparkle! That 
settled my bad boy. Overcharged with the element of 
leadership, as I diagnose the case. Apparently it is as 
easy for him io lead in goodness as in badness. And to 
think that once I was actually tempted to tell him that I 
could not stand him! How glad I am that I didn’t!” 

Oh, yes, brave little heart, wise little head, so, we be- 
lieve, it tie **who teacheth thee to profit.’’— Minna 
Stanwood, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Teaching by Sight as Well as Hearing 


A certain Sunday-school teacher, who is more or less 
successful as an instructor of young children, believes in 
illustrating the lesson in a way, so far as possible, that helps 
them catch the meaning with the eye as well as with the 
ear. She therefore frequently carries things into the class 
which to others would seem absurd, but which serve the 
purpose sought by arousing, on the part of the children, no 
little curiosity to know what they are going to be used for. 

For instance, one day she quite mystified them by bring- 
ing out of her handbag a spool of fine thread and a pair of 
scissors. One of the girls was asked to hold her hands to- 
gether, and the teacher proceeded to wind the thread 
around them. She was then told to see if she could pull 
her hands apart. This, of course, she did, easily breaking 
the thread that had been wound around them. 

Then the teacher wound more threads around them, 
talking, as she did so, of how sin binds people. At first it 
is only a iittle sin, and easily broken away from, but each 
sin committed makes it a little harder to break away. At 
first it is called only a little ** white ”’ lie, then it grows 
to be a black one, then to a very black one. It is just 
disobeying mother a little bit, then a little bit more. Then 
it is just taking a little something that does not belong to 
them, and so on, explaining how, when the first step is 
taken, they are led on and on, being bound faster all the 
time. 

The girl with the bound hands was then told to see if 








Many primary teachers are using the illustrative 
material in ** A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study”’ 
in their regular teaching work in the International 
Lessons. The first or second year’s book, (50 cents 
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she could pull her hands apart. Triumphantly the threads 
were again broken, but with greater effort. 

More threads were wound around, and this time it re- 
quired all her efforts to break away, and a red mark was 
left on her wrists. 

The last time it was impossible to break away, the 
threads were wound so many times around, the tiny cords 
that at first were snapped so easily at will, and it was neces- 
sary to cut them with the scissors, showing that only the 
power of Christ can loosen the bands of sin at last, and 
even then the sinner must often carry the scar that the sin 
has produced, all the rest of the life.—Z//a Louise Hackett, 
Philadelphia. “ 


An Easter Program 


Sunday-school workers, especially those on the enter- 
tainment committee who so kindly expressed to me their 
interest and delight in the Harvest-Home, program for the 
primary department which appeared in The Sunday School 
Times for October 22, 1904, will welcome, I am sure, our 
program, which was equally successful on last Easter. 

The decorations were surpassingly beautiful ; the room 
fairly blushed with pink, and as we entered we felt, as it 
were, an almost palpable response of quickening pulse that 
made our hearts throb with Easter gladness. The super- 
intendent’s desk was almost hidden by palms, while the 
word ‘‘ Easter,’’ in gilt lettering, magically appeared in the 
foreground. Everywhere peach blossoms,.so realistic that 
those of us who were fortunate enough to, get into the 
room, and those that crowded.the. doorway and hall, forgot 
the frozen ground and sparsely dancing snowflakes -out- 
side. The blossoms. in:two shades.of pink were the:out- 
come of deft fingers, and made of. tissue paper, then 
fastened to bare branches by means of fine wire. . Con- 
spicuous in beauty was an arch of these blossoms over. the 
superintendent’s desk. On the left of the desk was a 
swinging basket cradle, canoe-shape, and resting upon the 
head of the cradle was the basket for offerings, also made of 
peach blossoms. At the right of the desk was a low stand 
upon which rested small pots of blooming pansies, the pots 
covered with dark green crepe paper contrasting pleasingly 
with the white crepe paper which covered the stand. Ina 
far corner were other pots of pansies clothed in white upon 
a tier stand of green. The piano in the opposite corner 
was banked with ferns, while charmingly effective were 
the electric globes, with their numerous branches dressed 
in pink lily shades, also made from crepe paper. Branches 
of the peach blossoms were placed back of the picture 
frames which decorated our side-walls, Green drapery 
formed the background for the piatform, with the words, 
** Christ is Risen,’’ boldly and artistically lettered in gilt. 

The program was as follows : First came the ringing of 
the bell for silence ; with bowed head all repeated ‘* The 
Lord is in his temple holy.’’ ,This was followed by a 
prayer, beginning ‘‘ Heavenly Father, hear the prayer.’’ 

ster birthday gifts were then called for, and the children 
having a birthday on this glad Easter morn brought their 
pennies forward, as many as they were years old, and 
dropped them in the little peach-blossom basket which was 
held by a little girl, the children in their seats singing 
softly an offering hymn. After the little ones were seated, 
teachers and scholars repeated, 


** Suffer httle children.”’ 


Then all rising, sang the ‘‘Gloria.’? All seated again. A 
little girl read impressively Matthew 28: 1-11. Standing, 
the children and teachers sang : 


** Christ the Lord is risen to-day."’ 


Two little girls sang a duet. The words were so well 
adapted to the little ones, not only in this one song, but in 
all their songs, and the music so catchy, that I am tempted 
to give the words, which may be helpful for other schools 
when in need of like exercises. 


** Spring has come, waké up, wake up, 
Little yellow buttercup ! 
When the bells for Easter chime, 
Don't you know it's wake-up time ?” 
An interesting feature was the reading of the Cradle Roll 
names by one of the older girls, while a tiny boy and girl 
rocked the cradle, singing softly : 


** Another child has come. to earth, 
We sing it lul-la-by ; : 
We greet with joy his hapvy birth, 
Lul-la-by, lul-la-by—by-low, by.” 





As the names inclosed in envelo: 
were read they were tossed into the 
Cradle Roll basket. 

With bowed heads, this prayer 
was afterward sung by all the children softly : 


” Heavenly Father, guide and keep him, 
As he lives from day to day ; 
Like the Christ-child, helpful, loving, 
May he grow in wisdom's way.’ 
Children, all standing, sang again : 
** Come, little flowers, lift up your heads.” 


The superintendent followed this song with an Easter story, 
which she read, the children listening intently. Seated, 
the children followed the story with the song called : 


‘* Awakening of the flowers." 


One of the most delightful of songs, sung by one little girl 
and joined in the chorus by the children, ‘was : 


** A dear little lily as white as snow 
Was swinging her bells in the light, 
And this cheery song as she swung to and fro 
Came up from her*golden heart bright. 


CHORUS 
“TI swing in the sunlight, I nod in the breeze, 
God helps me in beauty to grow... ; 
The storm-winds and showers, they help me—all these ; 
God loves me, his lily, I know."’ 


A recitation by a little boy, ‘* Hail the day that sees Him 
rise,’’ was followed by another song by the little ones that 
not only delighted our ears, but had a spectacular effect 
most pleasing to the eye. Each little girl was given a lily, 
each boy a palm branch, while they sang all together :: 


** We bring these beautiful lilies 
To Jesus our risen King, 
Who died that unto a world of sin 
Deliverance he might bring. 


CHORUS 
“* Swing the beautiful lilies, 
Wave the palms in the air.” ; ; 
The beauty of the chorus was emphasized by the swinging 
of the lilies and the waving of the palms in rhythm with the 
music. 

The kindergarten little folk had their part, too, inthe 
exercises. Ten of them made a pretty, interesting sight .on 
the platform as they sang. After the song, one- little girl, 
holding a lily in her hand, repeated, ‘*1 am the Resurrec- 
tion and the life.’’ 

The superintendent introduced a happy surprise for the 
children when a little girl stepped forward on the platform 
with a box in her hand. Removing the cover, and placing 
her finger inside the box, she brought to view a beautiful 
butterfly, which poised upon her finger for a few minutes, 
then lit upon a near-by palm. 

This fitting song by the children closed the exercises: 


** Birds are on the budding trees, 
Songs are ringing on the breeze, 
Happy songs that seem to say, 

‘ Jesus lives to-day.’ "’ 


As the children passed out of the room, each scholar was 
given a pansy plant.—AMartha Frances Rankin, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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When There is No Place for Beginners 


When there is no room to group the beginners within 
the primary class doors, and no place to take them outside 
of these,—then what? Why, arrange to take the older 
ones out for the lesson, and leave the beginners in posses- 
sion. This often simplifies matters where the little ones 
are in the majority, as frequently happens. It may be 
much easier to find a teacher for those over six or seven 
than for the babies. The entire class may have opening 
exercises, and then the teacher of the older ones may take 
them quietly out. Ifasmall room adjoining can be had, 
with blackboard and chart, everything is as it should be. 
It is easier te find such a room for a comparatively small 
number of older ones than for the beginners, and it is 
easier to control the orderly departure of these from the 
general class-room than in the case of the wee ones who 
have to be guarded on every side, lest they stray off like 
the foolish little lambs that they are. The little ones can 
then be arranged in a kindergarten circle, if desired, and 
the change of position will prepare them for the lesson. 
The older children may be designated ‘*The Promotion 
Class,’ and may be prepared for graduation much better 
apart from the younger ones. It will be a stimulus to 
them to have extra work. Don’t be discouraged if this 


éssential division of the primary class cannot be secured at - 


once. We thought our opportuniiy slow to come, but it 
did come. If a thing is actually indispensable, we will 


come by it sometime, somehow, either by conquering dif- 
ficulties or by their removal,.—/udia H. Johnston, Peoria, il. 
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Is Yours a Three-Cent School ? 


While no pupil should be urged unduly to present an 
offering to God, every one should have the cause to be 

iven to prominently placed before him. Set a standard 
« the school. Does your weekly offering amount to a 
penny a pupil? ‘Sf so, make a schedule of objects for the 
month, and announce it every Sunday Be sure that 
every one knows all about the good that is to be done, and 
see if you don’t soon zeach the present goal of Marion 
Lawrance’s Washington Street School of Toledo. In this 
school they are stirring up the hearts of the people by this 
announcement in the parish peper, The Helper: 


We are still a three-cent school. That is to say, we are 
iving at the rate of three cents per member each Sunday. 
any schools do not do so well, but that is no reason why we 
should not do better. If we could raise our offering one cent 
each per member, it would amount to over four hundred dol- 
lars in a year. ‘This would come mighty handy for a es 
many thin One cent per member more—that is all. ill 
you join with us to reach this splendid goal? 
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The Judge Goes to Sunday-School 


The judge was a Christian, but, like many others, he 
was not working at it much. In his town the idea pre- 
vailed that a Sunday-school was not much of a place for 
grown-up men; and for a judge—a real judge—to have 
walked into the Sunday-school,—that would have been 
an event by which ecclesiastical happenings would have 
been dated for several years. 

Mr. Varser of Gatesboro was a lawyer of more than aver- 
age ability. He had practised law for a little more than 
ten years in Gatesboro, and had not seen the judge ‘since 
they left college in the same class. Young Varser had 
sought his fortune in the eastern town of Gatesboro, while 
his friend, John E. Fowler, now the distinguished judge 
who had come to Gatesboro to hold the spring term of the 
county court, had hung out his shingle in a town in the 
western part of the state. 

**Do you know, John,’’ said Varser, as the two came 
out of the court-room together, ‘‘ that that young man who 
has just been found guilty by the jury, and on whom you 
must pronounce sentence. used to be one of my Sunday- 
sheet schoiars ?’’ : 

** Well, he seems to be rather far from being one now. 
You don’t mean to say that you are working at the Sunday- 
school business! I had an idea that you had outgrown 
that kind of thing. It is all right for women and children, 
and overly-pious men who have consumption, but I should 
think that a man of your attainments would not find it very 
interesting.’’ 

** But I am the superintendent,’ said Varser, *‘ and I 
make it interesting. A live man can make his Sunday- 
school almost anything he wants to make it.’’ 

** Well, if you will show me one live Sunday-school, you 
will show me something which I have not seen these ten 
years,’’ said the judge. 

‘*T’ll be along for you at nine-fifteen sharp to-morrow 
morning, then,’’ said Varser, ‘‘ and I will show you the 
sight.’’ 

, ee called at the hotel promptly, and found the judge 
waiting for him. Together they went to the Sunday- 
school, The church building was a large one and very 
handsomely finished, but poorly adapted to teaching. 
There were three doors leading into the building. As 
they entered the main entrance, the superintendent stopped 
and shook hands with a young man, and introduced him 
to the judge as ** Mr, W. O, Jones, one of our assistant 
superintendents,”’ 

** You do not mean to intimate that you have more than 
one assistant superintendent?” said the judge. 

**Oh, yes; there are four, and about the best one in the 
bunch is a woman.”’ 

**I wish youd please explain to me what on earth four 
persons can do as assistant superintendents except be in 
the way of each other If the Sunday-schoo! in my town 
has one T do not know it, end ii your Sunday-school is 
akin to the one which = used t attend as a boy, ! see no 
need for that one. [ we ever had one in the school ct 
my boyhood, he was a figure-head \.1th nothing to do.” 

** We have four. Every one has his work todo. They 
have a few duties in common, but each has his specific 
work to do, and their work does not in any way interfere 
the one with the other. As soon as ! can open the school 
and start the song scr.ice I will explain.”’ 

Mr. Varser’s Sunday school was usually opened with a 
song service of fifteer minutes. When this service was 
under wzy =nder the direction of the chorister, Mz. Varser 
continued the conversation with the judge. 

*- You see that young man over there at the door of the 
main entrance,’’ continued the superintendent, — -* Mr. 
Jones whom you met a while ago? He is the first assist- 
ant. He is to take my place when I am absent. The 
second assistant then takes his place and assumes his 
duties; the third takes the place of the second, and the 
fourth the place and the duties of the third. This is to 
familiarize all of them with the various duties. Each one 
of them acts as an usher, and each one is to vay special 
attention to visitors. ; 

** Now as briefly as I can I will tell you what each one 
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does. The first assistant has general charge of our lookout 
system, We know where everybody in this town lives. 

e know who are in the Sunday-schools, and who are not. 
This is done first by an interdenominational house-to-house 
canvass. It is then the duty of the first assistant, with his 
force, to follow it up and reap the benefits for our school. 
His lookout people are my eyes. He and his workers 
make it possible for teachers and classes to know just 
where to put in their personal work where it will count. 

as pind ms of his duties is to classify the new scholars. 
We do not allow scholars to come drifting aimlessly into 
the school, and have their names placed on the book of the 
first teacher who happens to strike their fancy. They must 
come in through the first assistant. He first registers them 
with the secretary, and then classifies them and takes them 
to the class and turns them over to the teacher. So you see 
that all of our organization which has to do with bringing 
in the scholar, is in the hands of the first assistant.’’ 

* That is all right. I had not thought it necessary to 
really work at the business of securing new scholars,’’ said 
the judge ; ‘* and so far as classifying them is concerned, I 
just had not thought of that at all. In fact, to be honest 
with you, I never had much respect for the school idea in 
Sunday-school work. All of the Sunday-schools into 
which I have been have hardly been worthy of the name 
* school,’ ’” 

‘Ours is a school in which real teaching is done. That’s 
why we need the work of the first assistant. And it is 
why we need the work of the second assistant. He is 
over yonder by that north door. In addition to his duties 
as usher, he has charge of the teacher-training department. 
During the week he teaches a regular normal training 
class composed largely of young people. We begin on 
them early. We train our own teachers. He is a prac- 
tical teacher, being, by the way, one of the teachers in the 
public schools of the town, He conducts the teachers’- 
meeting.’’ 

‘© What.is that paper in his left hand, which seems to 
have something like a list on it?’’ asked the judge. 

**Oh; yes; I had not mentioned that. That is a list of 
the teachers. - As each one comes in the name is checked 
off. The theory is that all teachers who are going to be 
absent are to notify the second assistant of that fact. But 
we still have some people who care more for their dogs and 
chickens and cats than for their Sunday-school scholars. 
We have not a teacher in our school but would make pro- 
vision for the cat.to be fed. during her absence, but some 
of them néver think of their Sunday-school classes. When 
a teacher is absent the second assistant goes to the supply 
teachers’ class for a substitute. This class studies the 
lesson one Sunday in advance of the regular school. It is 
made up mainly of those who have completed the normal 
course. 

**Over yonder by the south door,’’ continued the super- 
intendent, ‘‘is the third assistant. He has charge of the 
Scotchers.’’ 

** The what is that?’’ asked the judge. 

** The Scotchers,’’ said the superintendent. ‘* That is a 
new order in the Sunday-schcol world. We must not only 
bring people into our Sunday-schools ; we must keep them 
there. You live in a hilly country. You have often seen 
the heavily loaded wagons making their way over hills and 
valleys, loaded with all kinds of things. Behind every 
wagon as it is drawn up the mountainside goes a man 
with a block of wood of wedge shape. As the wagon be- 
gins to slip down the hill he places the ‘ chock,’ as he calls 
it, under the wheel, and stops the wagon. He is a 
Scotcher. We have simply taken the word and introduced 
it into the Sunday-school vocabulary to designate the 
people who, under the direction of our third assistant 
superintendent, look up systematically the absent scholars. 
That blackboard you see over on your left is the Scotchers’ 
report for last Sunday. The class secretary (every class in 
our school has its own secretary) reports every Sunday the 
list of absentees to the third assistant. These lists are 
assigned by classes to his band of Scotchers, who look them 
up during the week, and report back to him. The teachers 
are, of course, given the first opportunity to be Scotchers 
for their classes. He reports to the school every Sunday. 
Everybody in our school reports to somebody. The scholars 
report to the ciass secretary; the class secretary reports 
potn to the regular secretary and to the third assistant ; 
every officer reports with a written report to the superin- 
tendent’s cabinet once each month, and the superintenaent 
reports to the church. If we had had our Scotchers sooner, 
we might have saved that young man who was yesterday 
found guiity of murder in your court. But then we were 
too lute. 

**And then our third assistant has charge of the Mes- 
Boys. Ifa scholar is absent, and a teacher wishes 
to send a note or a Sunday-school paper to the absent one, 
1t is handed to the third assistant, and it is done. They 
help in a hundred ways, and they think there is no man in 
all the world like Mr. White, our thira: assistant. 

‘Our fourth assistant is a woman. She is an officer 
and teacher ai the same time. She teaches in the primary 
department and has charge of the Home Department and 
the Cradle Roll.’’ 

** What new thing is that you nave sprung on the world 
now ?’’ asked the judge. 

**New! Why, neither of those things is new. There 
are numbers of babies who are some day going to be in the 
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primary department. These are sought out by our fourth 
assistant, and enrolled as prospective Sunday-school schol- 
ars. There are many people who cannot, and some who 
will not, go to the church house to study the Bible. Some 
of these can be induced to study at home. These are 
sought out by the fourth assistant and her helpers, who are 
called Visitors, and enrolled in the Home Department.’’ 

‘* Well, I wondered and wondered what four persons 
could find to do as assistants to a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent,’’ said the judge ; ‘* but you seem to have them all 
busy, and not one could be spared to the work.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the superintendent, ‘‘ we are trying to teach 
the Bible, and that we may secure thé best results we must 
be organized. Of course, from the very nature of the case 
I could not de all those things to which I have called your 
attention. So we have one assistant who has charge of the 
matter of providing the school with scholars and placing 
them in classes so that the teachers may do their best work, 
Our second assistant has charge of the organization which 
supplies the school with teachers well trained for the work. 
Our third assistant keeps the scholars from leaving us. 
The fourth. assistant looks after those who cannot meet 
with us.’’ 

And then the superintendent took his place at the desk, 
and the judge saw the Sunday-school move through its 
session with everything going just like clock work. He 
remained for the preaching service, and was struck with 
the large number of young men and women and children 
who were in the church. 

During the teaching of the lesson he had talked much 
more about the school; he looked in on the primary folks ; 
he saw the little beginners at work ; he saw ‘the splendid 
group of young men, and heard of the Baraca movement ; 
he saw the Philathea class, and heard of its history ; he took 
a look at the ** Drop In’’ class for strangers ; he saw the 
library, and a host of other things,—and all working with 
perfect organization. As the judge thought, that afternoon, 
of the things of the morning, it dawned upon him that after 
all a Sunday-school might be a place where men of splen- 
did attainments might do a great work. He thought of the 
ten years of the past since he and Varser had left college 
together. He had been a successful politician; Varser 
was only a Sunday-school man and a lawyer,—he had 
never held an office. But down in his heart he would 
have exchanged places with Varser, if he could. A Sun- 
day-school has always seemed to be a bigger thing in the 
world since that visit. It was good that the judge went 
that dav.—_B. W. Spilman, Kinston, N. C. 


« 
A Chicago Way to Interest in Missions 


Believing that it is the province of the Sunday-school to 
educate its members not only in the Bible, but in the pres- 
ent-day work of the church, the Hyde Park Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago has set apart the second Sunday of each 
month as missionary Sunday. On these days from five to 
ten minutes are taken during the opening exercises to 
hear items of interest from the various fields. 

A year’s schedule is made out by a committee, which as- 
signs the topics and a class for each, and this schedule is 
printed in the form of little leaflets for distribution. 
Among the chosen themes are ‘*City Missions,’’ ** Moun- 
taineers,’’ ‘* Foreigners in America,’’ and the work of the 
Home and Foreign Boards. On one page of the leaflet 
are these words: 

**To those wishing information about the country or 
locality of which they are to tell us, it is suggested that they 
apply to any of the following (Names of the ladies’ socie- 
ties of the church and the boards with their addresses). 

**Many items of interest can also be found in such 

ublications as The Assembly Herald, Woman’s Work for 
jomen, Home Missionary Monthly, Over Sea and Land. 

** It is left entirely to the members of the class to decide 
the manner in which they shall tell the school of the field 
they represent, It may be by some individual member or 
by each of the class taking a part; the teacher may give 
the story, or some one not in the school may be asked to 
come in and talk tous, Mever more than five or ten min- 
utes should be taken in any event. 

** Keep in mind that figures are tiresome and seldom re- 
membered. Talk to the youngest members, and then all 
can understand and be helped. 

** Make it your aim to tell the school something that will 
cause them to know missions better and love them more.”’ 

Undoubtedly such systematic work as this would edu- 
cate young and old, make them intelligent, more liberal 
givers; arouse enthusiasm for the great causes of the 
church, give variety to the Sunday-school program, and 
eniiven its sessions. Every child could have a part, and 
study at home would receive a stimulus. 

When once the schedule is made out, the work devolves 
wholly upon the classes and teachers, who, however, have 
ample time for preparation. The superintendent might 
use maps, or de a bit of blackboard work in connection 
with the theme of the day, but on no account should more 
than ten minutes be taken from the regular exercises. 

The annual report of the Hyde Park Sunday-school 
shows what great things may be done in this and other 
lines by a live twentieth-century school. It also speaks 
most eloquently of its talented, consecrated leadership.— 
Lee McCrae, Memphis, Tenn. 
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LESSON 10. MARCH Il. THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER 


Matt. 5 : 33-48. (Read Matt. 5 : 17-32; Luke 6: 27-36.) Memory verses: 44, 45 
Golden Text: Keep the door of my lips.—Psa. 141: 3 





COMMON VERSION 


3 4 Again, ye have heard that it hath been 
sa ‘i by them of oid time, Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths : 

Bees I say unto you, Swear not at all ; 
neither by heaven ; for it is God's throne : 

5 Nor by the earth ; for it is his footstool : 
neither by Jerusalem ; for it is the city of the 
great speed ’ 

36 Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
because thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. 

37 But let your communication be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil. 

38 | Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 

39 But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. 

40 And if any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have ¢hy 
cloke also. 

41 And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain. 

42 Give to him that asketh thee, and from 


AMERICAN REVISION 


33 Again, ye have heard that it was Said to 
them of old time, !Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: 34 but I say unto you, Swear not at 
all ; neither by the heaven, for it is the throne 
of God ; 35 nor by the earth, for it is the foot- 
stool of his feet; nor ? by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King. 36 Neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head, for thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. 37 ® But let 
your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and 
whatsoever is more than these is of ‘the evil 
one. 
38 Ye have heard that it was said, An 5 eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 39 but I 
say unto you, Resist not *him that is evil : 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. 40 And if any 
man would go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
41 And whosoever shall * compel thee to go 
one mile, go with him two. 42 Give to him 


COMMON VERSION 


him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. 

43 { Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 


enemy. 
44 But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you ; 

45 ‘That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

46 For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same ? 

47 And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more ¢han others ? do not even the pub- 
licans so? 

48 Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


1 Lev. xix. 12; Num. xxx. 2; Dt. xxiii. ar. 


speech shail be. * Or, evil: as in ver. 39; vi. 13. 


AMERICAN REVISION 
that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

43 Ye have heard that it was said, * Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy : 
44 but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you ; 45 that 
ye may be sons of your Father who is in hea- 
ven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. 46 For if ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the ® publicans the same? 47 And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the Gentiles the same? 
48 Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your hea- 
venly Father is perfect. 


2 Or, Y agp aoe ancient antbetine read But your 
a 4 . x. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; Dt. xix. oz. 7 
1 Gr. impress. ® Lev. xix. 18. ® That is, collectors or renters Ronen taxes. 


© Or, evil 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 








The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘* TS IT practical?” is the first question asked to- 
day about any new suggestion or invention or 
business, Men want nothing to do with any- 

thing or any man that is not * practical.” And this 

is a fair test, after all, for ‘‘ practical” simply means 
standing the test of being put into practise, and that 
which cannot meet this test must ‘‘ go to the wall.” 

Suppose we consider justice and mercy on that basis; 

which of these two principles—for they cannot go to- 

— the practical one to make the rule of our 

ife? Which will best stand the test of practise: 

justice, or mercy, in our everyday attitude toward 
the whole world? Let the question be discussed for 

a few minutes in class, and then suggest that your 

pupils turn to a study of Christ’s declarations on this 

question, to see which he recommends, and why he 
recommends it. 

Jesus Christ had the most difficult kind of opposi- 
tion in the world to overcome, when he came to earth 
to win men to himself and the Father: the opposi- 
tion, not of open sin and defiance of God, but of self- 
tighteousness and religious formalism that prided 
itself on needing no improvement. We must realize 
this, and help our pupils to do so, if they would 
understand why our Lord emphasized such teachings 
as are recorded in the fifth chapter of Matthew. 

Let us be clear also on two other fundamental 
points: (1.) Jesus dealt always with principles, never 
with rules. When he made a concrete statement of 
duty it was in ¢//ustration of the principle he was 
teaching, and was never intended to be understood 
as a flat, binding rule for all men under all circum- 
stances, though the principle it illustrated was eter- 
nally and universally binding. (2.) Jesus came to 
fulfil, not to destroy, the law. e came to prove 
Moses and the law right, not oon 

The situation is made plain in Professor Sanders’ 
first three So The law of God, which was 
a covenant of love, had been given to the Jewish 
people through Moses. Jesus came, not to oppose or 
to undo that law, but to explain its real spirit and 
show how to live it. .The Pharisees had lost the 
power to interpret its spirit because they thought so 
much more about its mere letter, or outward form 
and ceremony, than about its inner spirit. There- 
fore Christ’s repeated ‘‘ but / say unto you” meant 
that he was offering truth that conflicted, not with 
the rightly understood Mosaic law, but with the 
Pharisees’ false and spiritless interpretation of that 
law. Acareful examination of the Old Testament 
passages referred to in this discourse of our Lord’s 
will confirm this. For convenience, they are here 
listed, as follows: 


As to taking and keeping oaths (vs. 33-37): 
Lev. 19: 12; Num. 30: 2; Deut. 23: 21. 
As to retaliation, “‘ eye for eye,” etc. (vs. 38-42): 
Exod, 21: 24; Lev. 24: 20; Deut. 19: 21. 
Whom to love (vs. 43-47): 
Lev. 19: 18; ‘*hate thine enemy,”’’ Prof. Riddle 
suggests, was probably based on Deut. 23: 6. 


Before we come to Christ’s utterances on our ques- 
tion of justice vs. mercy, we find him condemning 
the characteristic Oriental practise of much oath- 
taking. Those who have traveled in the unchanging 


East have noticed the native fondness for this form 
of speech, and Mrs. Howie, in her first two para- 
graphs, describes it. There is nothing to indicate 
that Jesus was referring to blasphemy or profanity, 
—to ‘‘cuss words,” as we understand them,—in this 
discourse. But he was showing how the Pharisees 
had misapplied the Mosaic injunction to keep one’s 
oath when it had been taken in the name of the 
Lord. That was obligatory, but as Dr. Dunning’s 
second paragraph and Dr. McLaren’s fourth para- 
graph illuminatingly show, they were wrongly as- 
suming that one’s mere promise without an oath to 
strengthen it carried little obligation. Therefore 
Jesus pointed out that-any-custom that lessened the 
weight of simple ‘‘ Yea, yea; Nay, nay,” was evil in its 
origin and tendencies. This does not appear to have 
been intended as an ironclad rule against never, un- 
der any circumstances, taking one’s solemn oath, 
but as illustrating the principle that every spoken 
word is binding, and that simple truth-speaking is 
the best. Notice what Dr. Dunning, in his second 
poenereee. says of how John Hay puzzled some 
uropean diplomats by his truth-telling. 

Then Jesus comes to one of his principles of living 
which is often called impracticable and visionary for 
life of to-day. He comments on certain rights pre- 
scribed by the Mosaic law, and asks his disciples to 
waive those rights as a matter of principle. Notice 
that even here he is not opposing or overthrowing 
the law. ‘' An eye for an eye,” etc., had to do with 
legal trial before judges, and was the basis of an 
awarding of proper justice in such formal trials; it 
was wrongly quoted by the gone as authorizing indi- 
vidual redress. Instead of seeking exact justice, 

esus called upon his followers to strive always to do 
tter by others than they deserved,—not even giv- 
ing first place to one’s own personal or property rights 
if others could be served by waiving these. And he 
illustrated this principle by the concrete instances 
given in verses 38-42, which are not rules, but illus- 
trations, as is suggested by Professor Riddle’s com- 
ment on verse 39. ‘‘ Should a Missionary Ever Take 
Life in Self-Defense ?” is the subject of a remarkably 
significant discussion, involving the whole question 
of non-resistance, which is begun in this week’s issue 
of the Times, on pages 116, 117, by foreign mission- 
aries. 

This is more than a principle of no-retaliation. It 
goes beyond the refusal to exact justice, and enjoins 
our actual, positive service for those who have wronged 
us. From this principle therefore, Jesus naturally 
passes to the still deeper principle that lies back of 
it: love for all men. And ‘all men” includes our 
enemies. His quoting of ‘‘hate thine enemy” was 
evidently a reference to the current perversion ‘of 
‘love thy neighbor,” for there is no Old Testament 
justification of individual hatred of another. To love 
is to ‘‘hold dear”; and the holding dear of the best 
interests of all others is, as Dr. Dunning’s fourth 
paragraph shows, ‘‘the central principle of the king- 
dom of heaven.” Why this is so is explained with 
great clearness in that paragraph of Dr. Dunning’s, 
which is well worth studying and pondering. 

But is it ‘‘ practical” to live by any such principle 
in this modern grasping world? As a matter of 
simple fact, it is the most practical way to live that 
is known. The one impractical thing is the attempt 
to render and to exact strict justice.. Shylock once 
tried it, and Portia showed him the folly of the at- 


tempt. God alone knows what justice is, and God 
does not render it. No man could live twenty-four 
hours comfortably if he got justice from his fellows; 
and no man can even approximately render justice 
to others. But we can ail do our utmost to be mer- 
ciful, to do better by every one than that one deserves, 
to include our enemies in this, and to waive our own 
rights whenever we can find any pretext for so doing. 
If we are skeptical of the practical success of such 
living, let i it to the test. We shall be pleas- 
antly surprised, if we stick to it long enough. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

‘* Perfect’? does not mean sinless (H. Clay Trumbull, 
on page 121). 

The cloak could not be legally retained as a pledge over 
night (Riddle, on v. 40). 

The welfare, not the desert, of the applicant, to deter- 
mine us (Riddle, on v. 42). 

An Oriental application of the eye-for-eye principle, 
showing the absurd impossibility of any attempt to render 
exact justice (Howie, 3-5). 

Getting the Bible upside-down (Howard). 

It is no feat to give as good as you get; to decline to do 
so is where the spunk comes in (Perkins, 2, 3). 

For Christians to apply this lesson would make others 
want to be Christians (Perkins, 5). 

Was this ‘‘ practical’ in the mission field, among hea- 
then ? (Illustrations, 3). 

Doing more than is required, a secret of business suc- 
cess (Illustrations, 4). 

“It holds, it holds !’’ (Goss, 2.) 

The pride of the man who hadn’t been arrested in sixty- 
five years (Goss, 3). 

Christ our only hope of living up to this standard (Mc- 
Laren, next to last). 

We are ‘‘overcome of evil’? when we oppose it with its 
own weapons (McLarea, last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


For a connected view of the quarter’s study, read any or 
all of the following: Matthew 1-5; Mark 1-3; Luke 1-6; 
John 1-5. 

Why were the shepherds and the Wise-men chosen to 
receive a special revelation about the babe Jesus? 

What temptations de you think the boy Jesus found 
hardest ? 

Why did Jesus wish to be baptized by John ? 

Why did God permit Jesus to be tempted ? 

What made fishermen likely to be good disciples of 
Christ ? 

What was our Lord’s working of miracles intended to 
teach ? 

What “rights ’? has every one, according to the Sermon 
on the Mount ? 








Superintendents and teachers will be glad to know 
that sheets of twenty-five simple questions om the les- 
sons of the quarter, with blanks for written answers, 
for use on Review Sunday, may be obtained from The 
Sunday School Times Co. at 50 cents a hundred. 











You cannot lift a man up so long as you are try- 
ing lo get even with him 








LESSON FOR MARCH II 


(Matt. 5: 33-48) 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


Place and Time.—As before ; on a mountainside 
in Galilee, probably at the Horns of Hattin, in the 
spring of 781, year of Rome ; that is, A. D. 28. 

Outline of the Discourse.— After the beatitudes, de- 
scribing the characteristics and privileges of the 
ideal citizens of the ye of heaven, and also 
their relation to the world (vs. 3-16), our Lord sets 
forth his relation to the law, the observance of which 
had become a grievous ‘‘ yoke” through petty Phari- 
saical requirements. But he declares the perma- 
nence of the Jaw, adding, in what seemed a paradox 
to his hearers, ‘‘ Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 

shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven”’ 
v. ~ Accordingly, in the rest of the chapter, he 
sets forth the true requirements of the law over 
against the narrow interpretations of the scribes, the 
lesson forming a part of this exposition, which cul- 
minates in the duty of loving enemies and of moral 
perfection like God’s (v. 48). In verses 21-32, the 
true requirements of the sixth and seventh com- 
mandments are set forth. It should be carefully 
noted ‘that this exposition is not a new system of 
moral ru/es, but a statement of new principles of 
obedience. (As Luke wrote mainly for Gentile read- 
ers, his report contains no parallel to verses 17-42.) 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 33.—/¢ was said: As in verses 21, 27, 38, 43. 
In the last two instances, as here, the Authorized 
Version has the unnecessary variation, ‘‘ hath been.” 
—To them of old time: Literally, ‘‘the ancients.” 
‘*To” is preferable to ‘‘ by,” as the rendering of the 
Greek dative. So in verse 23.—7hou shalt not for- 
swear thyself: That is, ‘‘ perjure thyself.” A neg- 
ative precept, from Leviticus 19: 82, ‘‘ Ye shall not 
swear by my name falsely.” Similarly in the third 
commandment.— Perform unto the Lord thine oaths: 
See Numbers 30:2; Deuteronomy 23.: 21—A posi- 
tive precept. From these passages the Rabbis in- 
ferred that only false oaths were forbidden, and that 
only those in the name of Jehovah were binding. 

Veen 34.—But Isay unto you: Ineach paragraph 
“I” is emphatic.—Sweayr not at,all: This does not 
include solemn judicial. oaths, which are now neces- 
sary, but refers to oaths in ordinary speech. Speci- 
mens of such oaths, common among the Jews, are 
added.—Netther by heaven: The list descends from 
**heaven” to ‘‘thy head,” each oath being shown to 
be virtually a profanation of God himselfs 

Verse 35.—Footstool A his feet: So the Greek, 
following the Hebrew idiom. The criticism of this 
rendering is due to ignorance. 

Verse 36.—By thy head: A common oath ; here 
shown to be foolish as well as profane. 

Verse 37.—Let your speech be: Literally, ‘‘ word.” 
‘‘Communication” is cumbrous. Only one Greek 
manuscript (Vatican) reads: ‘‘Shall be.”—Of the 
evil one : The adjective may be either masculine or 
neuter. The Revisers prefer the masculine here and 
in verse 39 ; compare chapter 6: 13. 

Verse 38.— That it was said: The judicial princi- 
ple of retaliation, found in Exodus 21 : 24, and else- 
where, was used to justify private revenge, whereas 
it was instituted to prevent private retaliation, and 
is still an accepted legal principle. 

Verse 39.—Resist not him that is evil, or, ‘‘ evil.” 
The context points to the former sense.— Whoso- 
ever smiteth thee: In case of violence to the person, 
Christian love must bear more than the world, in its 
injustice, demands. A principle, not a rule. This 
does not justify ‘‘the evil man,” and absolute non- 
resistance is not demanded by the example of our 
Lord (John 18 : 22) or of his apostles. 

Verse 40.—Coat: The inner garment, or tunic.— 
Cloak also: The more expensive outer garment. 
This could not be retained as a pledge over night 
(Exod, 22 : 26, 27); but it is better to give up what 
the law cannot seize than to cherish a vindictive 
spirit. 

Verse 41.—/mpress thee: A Persian term, accu- 
rately rendered ‘‘impress."—A mile: A thousand 
Roman paces—1520 yards.—7Zwo: A moral, not an 
arithmetical, proportion. 

Verse 42.—Zurn not thou away: Or, ‘*‘be not 
turned away.” Our gifts and loans are to be gov- 
erned by the welfare, not the desert, of the applicant. 
See verses 45, 48. : 

Verse 43.—Hate thine enemy: Probably based on 
Deuteronomy 23: 6, and referred by the p Aa to the 
Gentiles. 





Verse 44.—Love your enemies: The crown of the 
ethics of ‘‘the kingdom of heaven.” The longer 
form of this verse is due to Luke 6: 28. The briefer 


form is found in the two oldest manuscripts, and 
attested by minor authorities. 

Verse 45.—Sous : Not, ‘‘ children.”— Your Father: 
The precept has a distinctly religious basis. 

Verse 46.—The publicans: The tax collectors 
under Roman authority, a much-despised class. 

Verse 47.—Z7he Gentiles: This reading is well at- 
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‘tested. In Luke’s report, ‘‘sinners” occurs instead 


of ‘* publicans " and ‘‘ Gentiles.” 

Verse 48.— Ye therefore shall be perfect: “Ye” 
is emphatic ; ‘‘ perfect’ here means moral perfection. 
The future tense here has an pers force, but 
also Oppgeets an ideal to be attained.— Your heav- 
enly Father: The better attested form here, The 
primary reference, as the context shows, is to love 
and mercy (comp. Luke 6 : 36), but these crowning 
graces include all the others. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


a 


What Is It to “ Be Perfect”? 
By the late H. Clay Trumbull | 


HE word “perfect,” or ‘‘ perfection,” or ‘ per- 
‘ fectly,” as found in our English Bible, never 
means a mere state of sinlessness. It has, in- 
deed, no exclusive reference to moral qualities or toa 
moral condition. Its meaning is rather a state of 
completeness, of wholeness, of entirety. Several 
Hebrew and several Greek words are thus trans- 
lated, but all of them have practically the same root 
idea. The command to the Israelites to have ‘‘a 
perfect and just weight,” and ‘‘a perfect and just 
measure” (Deut. 25: 15), had reference only to the 
material substance of the weight and measure. The 
host of David's soldiers who came with him to 
Hebron ‘“‘ with a perfect heart” (1 Chron. 12: 38) 
were not sinless men, but ‘‘ whole-hearted ” retain- 
ers of the new ruler. When it was said of Tyre, 
‘Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day that 
thou wast created, till unrighteousness was found in 
thee” (Ezek. 28 : 15), it is clear that symmetry and 
entirety are included in the idea of perfectness, rather 
than sinlessness or moral purity. So all the way 
along the Old Tetament record. 
When Jesus said to the rich young man who 
wanted to know how to make sure of eternal life, 
‘** If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, 


ote 


‘*‘But I Say 


By Alexander 


** C\WEAR not at all.” This prohibition may seem 
at first sight to refer to too small a matter to 
stand side by side with the grave sins that 

our Lord has been speaking of, but its place here is 
to be explained in part by the still conspicuous East- 
ern habit of interlarding conversation with oaths, and 
in part by the solemn importance everywhere attached 
by Jesus to men’s words—an importance little realized 
to-day amidst the ‘‘strife of tongues” and floods of 
printed and spoken talk. We must carefully notice 
what it is that Jesus prohibits. 

The same designation is applied to two very dif- 
ferent things, when we call both the blasphemous 
and unmeaning asseverations of a foul-mouthed 
talker, and the solemn calling of God to witness to 
the speaker's veracity, by the same name of an oath. 
Clearly it is the former of which Jesus speaks, The 
prohibition may, indeed, involve in principle the con- 
demnation of the latter also, but directly it is aimed 
at the former. The two things are alike in this, that 
in both there is an appeal to God to witness to the 
speaker’s truthfulness, but the states of mind from 
which the two proceed are so utterly unlike that the 
prohibition of the one by no means necessitates the 
disuse of the other. - 

The reasons for the prohibition teach us much as 
toits meaning. ‘‘It is the throne of God;” “it is his 
footstool;’’ ‘‘it is the city of the great King;” ‘‘thou 
canst not make one hair white or black,” The Jewish 
swearer, like his descendants to-day and like many 
among ourselves, shrank from the plain ‘‘ By God,” 
and took refuge in some less sacred form of speech. 
And that form came to be used without any thought 
of God, while yet its whcele force was derived from 
its being a euphemism for his name. Blurted out, 
therefore, as such oaths were, without reference to 
him, they became instances of taking his name in 
vain, since all the creatures to which nominally the 
appeal was made stood in close relation to him, and 
the habit of swearing could not but weaken men’s 
sense of awe and of close relationship to God. 

But Jesus gives another reason for his prohibition: 
*‘ Whatsoever is more than these is of evil,” or ‘‘ of 
the evil one,” and that reason opens another aspect 
of the subject. The use of oaths to add credibility 
to assertions betrays a sense that plain speech is not 
sufficiently credible, and tends to make it so. Ifa 
man thinks that his word is less than his oath, he 
will think that his false word is less criminal than his 
false oath, and so the habit of making two classes of 
obligation to speak the truth will sap the very foun- 
dations of veracity and make mutual confidence 
impossible. The Easterns, who are the greatest 
dealers in oaths, are, as every traveler knows, the 
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and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven, and come, follow me” (Matt. 19 : 21), he 
clearly meant, ‘‘ If thou wouldest complete thy work 
of preparation, if thou wouldest be thorough in this 
thing.” And when James says that the man whocan 
control his tongue ‘‘is a perfect man, able to bridle 
the whole body also” (James 3 : 2), he evidently uses 
the word ‘‘ perfect” as meaning ‘‘ thorough,” ‘ en- 
tire,” ‘‘complete.” Thus in the New Testament as 
in the Old, 

An examination of the context of the command to 
‘be perfect,” in the Sermon on the Mount, will 
show to any careful reader that it is z#Partiality, or 
freedom from the imperfectness of a one-sided view 
of truth or duty, rather than sin/essness, that is en- 
joined by Jesus. He is speaking of the common way 
of loving your friends and hating your enemies. 

It is one-sidedness that is warned against. It is 
impartiality or entirety that isenjoined. It is whole- 
ness of vision, instead of a squint of the eye, that is 
commended. Gentiles and publicans and other sin- 
ners may be good to those whom they like, and be 
unloving toward others ; but the disciples of Jesus 
are to be loving toward all, as the Father of all is 
loving toward all. This is the plain command of 
Jesus in the words, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect."" He says practi- 
cally : ‘‘ Be impartial as your heavenly Father is im- 
ae. Avoid one-sidedness. Let your love and 

airness take in the entire sweep of the circle.” 

There are many Bible ealls to holiness, to 
ness, to purity of thought, but that idea is not found 
in this Bible word ‘ perfect."" The supposing that 
the commands to reach perfection, or to press toward 
it, is a command toa sinless life, is a mistake that 
has caused no little confusion and misunderstanding 
in the minds of simple-hearted believers. The con- 
ventional term ‘‘ perfection,” and the Bible term 
‘* perfection,” are two terms of very different mean- 
ing. 
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Mental reservations make ideal camping-grounds 
Sor new temptations. 
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Unto You’”’ 
McLaren, D.D. 


greatest liars. Truthfulness is best maintained 
when a man’s ‘‘word is as good as his bond.’’ Oaths 
detract from, and do not add to, the sanctity of the 
spoken word. 

Do these principles here laid down forbid Chris- 
tians to take oaths in a court of justice? Certain] 
the last reason here given by Jesus implies that suc 
oaths, however unlike the thoughtless profanities of 
the street, have an evil origin in the low idea that they 
make veracity more obligatory, and while the present 
writer would not lay down rules for others, he is free 
to express his own conviction that he follows Christ's 
teaching most closely and safely who carries no more 
sng ‘Yea, yea; nay, nay,” even into the witness 

x. 

‘* Resist not (him thatis) evil.” In this yet es agen 
prescribes what is to be the Christian's attitude to- 
wards evilorevilmen. He is not to resist, and Jesus, 
as a wise teacher, illustrates his precept by concrete 
examples which cover almost the whole ground of 
possible .injuries, and which there is nottayshadow of 
sagen eae for taking otherwise than as meant by 

im in simple literality. We are not to resist when the 
cheek is smitten—that includes all forms of personaf 
violence; nor when the coat is taken away—that in- 
cludes all forms of deprivation of property; nor when 
‘we are forced to go a mile—that includes all interfer- 
ence with personal liberty. <A stringent and wide- 
reaching law! ' 

It is no wonder that attempts have been made to 
weaken its force and relax its grip, but there is no 
ground (except its high-pitched tone) for these 
efforts. The distinction between ‘counsels of per- 
fection” and universally obligatory precepts is base- 
less. There is nothing in our Lord’s language when 
he gives this precept different from that when he 
promulgates the other modifications of the old law, 
and ali are equally parts of his new commandment. 
Literal obedience to this commandment is sometimes 
said to be impossible, on the ground that it would 
dissolve society and give unchecked power to crime. 
Can Jesus not be trusted to look after his Kingdom 
and the world? ‘‘Force from force must ever 
spring,” and fighting evil with its own weapons of 
violence has brought disasters on society. hrist’s 
way of fighting it has answered, even in the imperfect 
trials that it has yet had because of his disciples’ dis- 
obedience, and the more fully it is taken as their way, 
the more will they overcome and purge the world. 
Christ’s life is the best commentary on Christ’s 


precept here, and its bearing on this high and hard 
commandment is drawn out for us by the very apos- 
tle who in his hot early days had learned it so im- 
perfectly that he drew a sword in Gethsemane, and 
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in his flurry aimed so badly that he only gas off 
Malchus’ ear. The ‘‘example that ye should follow 
his steps’’ was Jesus’ patient, unresisting endurance 
of wrongful suffering. And if we would know what 
is to be our attitude towards evil, and what conduct 
Jesus enjoined py this precept of non-resistance, we 
must learn our lesson at the Cross, 

‘* Love your enemies.” Meek non-resistance is not 
all that Jesus requires of his disciples when assailed 
by evil and enemies, There is to be a positive out- 
going of feeling towards them, but it is not to be the 
answering flash which meets the hater’s hate with its 
like, but the gentle ray of love. There are two 
kinds of electricity, positive and negative; the dis- 
charge of the one evokes that of the other. Whether 
it is so in the ny ree world-or not, Jesus desires 
that it should sv in the moral world, and that, 
when the lurid gleam of hate strikes a disciple, it 
should evoke, not its like, but its opposite. 

We must live habitually very close to Jesus and 
have drunk in much of his spirit if we are ever to 
come within a hundred miles of keeping this precept. 
It needs a suppression of self and of the impulses of 
the natural man which can only be won by very deep 
and abiding unics-with Jesus. But it can be won 
joerg & and since we all may have that union, even 
this lofty and hard commandment is not too lofty for 
any of us, nor is our failure to obey it excusable on 
the ground of its difficulty. It is “impossible with 
man,” but ‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” and since that source of strength 
is open to me, 1 am blameworthy if I fail to reach the 
lofty heights of Christ-like character to which he is 
able and ready to lift and lead me. There is pro- 
found insight in appending the command to pray for 
énemies to that of leving them, for nothing will work 
more mightily in the direction of kindling and sus- 
taining our love to our foes than praying for them. 
It is hard to hate a man for whom we have been 
praying. 

Non-resistance is but po of our duty towards 
evil; we are, in a very real sense, to resist it, but the 
most potent resistance is to encounter it with its 
opposite. The hate that is met by hate may be 
overcome by it, but it remains its sullen self, over- 
come but unsubdued. The hate that is met.and 
fought against by love will often be so completely 
conquered as to be transformed into the likeness of 
its conqueror, God fights against hate by love. We 
fight against it best when we are imitators of God. 
‘Be not overcome of evil’—as you are when you 
oppose it with its own weapons—*" but overcome evil 
with good.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Men's likeness to the Father is best seen in their 
love for his family. 


| i Ori ental Lesson-Lights 
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e¢ WEAR not AT ALL” (v. 34).—About half way on 
the road which leads from Beyrout to the an- 
cient monuments of the Dog River is a Maron- 
ite chapel or shrine dedicated to Lord Elias (Elijah of 
Mt. Carmel fame‘, which, until a few years ago, was 
the official office for oath-taking. Any man charged 
with theft, owing money or anything of the sort, and 
who could not be convicted by evidence, was led to 
Lord Elias (Mar Elias) to swear to his innocence if 
he dared. 
. In ancient times agreements were made at tribal 
sanctuaries, and confirmed by oaths which were pro- 
tected by the idol or divinity in whose shrine people 
swore to the truth of their intentions. Oaths are now 
usually taken at the law courts. The most objection- 
able evil, however, is in the too common habit o 
swearing to almost anything, with and without need. 
The other day a young girl, scarcely ten, reported to 
me that anntier girl had accidentally broken a water- 

t at the fountain, and in two minutes she must 

ave sworn twenty times py Allah, by the local 
saints, and by the life of her father and brothers. I 
wish this case were an exception. The prohibition 
of Exodus 20: 7 is not without cause. 

‘* An EYE FOR AN EYE, AND A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH” 
(v. 38).— While a new royal convert to Islam was mak- 
ing the circuit in the Meccan sanctuary, a meniai inad- 
vertently trod on the skirt of his robe. The king in- 
dignantly struck the careless man in the face. The 
latter complained tothe Caliph Omar. Omar ordered 
that the meniai should strike the king in the same 
way and in the same place as the king had struck 
him. **Do you make no difference between a king 
and a sowa??” (donkey-driver) asked the royal con- 
vert. ‘*No! by Ailah !” answered thecaliph. ‘*He 
shall strike you =uless you satisfy him in some other 





way.” 

Nearly three millenniums before Omar's day it had 
been an enactment already in the Hammurabi Code: 
**If any one knocks out the teeth of one his equal 
(in rank), his teeth are to be knocked out upon con- 
viction of the offense.” 
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A a of Syrian folk-lore has it that a Moslem 
knocked out the eye of a Jew. The judge found 
that since two — of a Jew equal one eye of a Mos- 
lem, the latter should knock out the other eye of the 

ew, and then the Jew should knock out one of the 
oslem's eyes. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
b 4 
Revenge is a sword that cuts deepest at the hilt, 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins writes about some things in the 
lesson that come close home to her 


Dear Jim: 


original language the gospel story was written in, I 
do feel sure that I can make out the original meaning 
of these wonderful words of Christ, and I guess their 
meaning hasn't changed any since he spoke them. 
If he had preached this sermon just for plain farm 
folks alone, he couldn’t put in more everyday ad- 
vice. But I guess it fits all kinds of folks. 

I've heard people pride themselves on being able 
to give as good as they get. According to Christ, it 
isn’t any great feat to be able to return unkindness 
with worse unkindness. Most anybody can do that, 
he says. The folks ec i back an ugly word with 
a smile,—they count. ell, now, it’s so, isn’t it? 
It’s only the few who can do things that way; but 
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Although I don’t know anything about the 
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Christ was always just one of the few,—he never be- 
longed to the crowd. . 

It allcomes home tome. Time was when I thought 
folks hadn’t any spirit unless they could meet sharp 
words with sharper ones; but I've lived some years 
since then, and now I’m right sure it takes more real 
spunk to keep quiet sometimes than it does to speak 
out. I don’t suppose Jesus éver had any words on 
= mind that he wished he'd never spoken, Well, I 

ave. 

Do you know, I used to think people were unrea- 
sonable because they expected so much of a profess- 
ing Christian. But after all they've got a right to 
expect a good deal. Christ said, If you're just the 
same as other folks, why, where does your ‘religion 
come in? 

We like to be real charitable with ourselves, and 
lay our failings to human weakness. But Christ 

mises divine strength to make up for what we 
ack, and it does seem as though, with that to draw 
on, we ought to show lives that would make others 
want to be Christians. 

Well, there’s so much in this lesson I can’t write 
about it all, and I must leave out telling you about 
pa. He never misses reading your letter, and he 
reads the lesson every week. expect he’s taking 
notice as to how much (or how little) my love for 
Christ has made me different from those who don’t 
know Him. I expect each one of us is being studied 


that way. Your loving - 
A. 
b 4 


He best secures his own rights who seeks an- 
other's welfare. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


Conquering the Pirates 


ESIST ot him that zs evil (v.39). At a mission- 
ary conference Bishop Ridley gave this experi- 
ence: A band of the boldest pirates of the 

Caledonian coasts came one night on a band of 
Christian Indians engaged in a oo peters 9 The 
heathen tore up the Bibles, and because the Chris- 
tians would not promise to cease praying, they began 
to break up the church, and finally set fire to the 
building. ne’ young man of the Christians said ; 
‘* Shall we not fight for the house of God?”’ But a 
senior Christian answered, ‘* No, Jesus never fought; 
he died. We will die rather than fight.” This was 
the beginning of the conversion of the pirates. Ata 
later day, as a site was being measured for a new 
church house, a man said to the Bishop, holding a 
tape-line the while: ‘‘ Bishop, do you know that this 
hand set fire to the old church? It did, and from 
that night until I heard the preacher say that the 
blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin, I never had 
— in my heart.”—Miss A. M. Shumaker, Clyde, 
zo. 


Turning the Other Cheek in China 

Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also (v.39). The Chinese have great 
contempt for this teaching of Jesus (or ‘*the barba- 
rians’ Holy Man,” as they call him), for they consider 
such actions as unmanly. A Christian Chinese was 
once explaining this to a group of people gathered in 
the chapel under the mission hospital. He said,** I will 
tell you how we obey this command. When you are 
sick or hurt, you come to the hospital and we nurse 
you, dress your wounds, and care for you, but you 
go away and revile us and lie about us. Then, when 
you are sick again, you come back and we nurse you 
and care for you again. That is how we turn the 
other cheek."—Mrs. Cara S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. 


Would the Gospel Stand This Test ? 

And if any man would go to law with thee, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also 
(v. 40). Is such a policy practicable in actual life ? 
A missionary at the Ecumenical Conference of Mis- 
sions in New York in 1900 related the following as a 
true account of his experience. His »eople’s great 
besetting sin was stealing. They had taken every- 
thing they could find about his house, and he was in 
despair. He was translating the Sermon on the 
Mount, and nad come to this verse in his tratisiation 
of the gospel into the native language. He was 
greatly perplexed as to the advisability of translating 
it. if he did so, they would tell him to practise what 
ittaught. After a night spent in agonizing prayer, 
he took his stand upon "s willingness to supply 
every need, and gave the translation to the people. 
They did precisely what he had feared they would 
do, and carried away well nigh every portable piece 
of his belongings, even to the necessities of life. 
When they had taken aii, and found the missionary 
had made no remonstrance, they began to repent of 
their deeds, and after nightfall, when alone in his 
empty hut, the missionary heard sounds of the as- 
sembling of the people at his house. Listening, he 
heard the chief recite the many kindnesses that had 


been shown them by the pee vat The. chief so 
convinced them of their ingratitude that they went to 
their huts and brought all thet they had stolen. They 
told him they would gladly know more of that God 
who could inspire such conduct in his follower. The 
missionary said that no one thing ever so strength- 
ened his people’s faith in him as did that literal obe- 
dience to the Word of God, and no one thing had so 
strengthened his own faith in the protecting, loving 
care of the heavenly Father. The policy of trust‘ in 
God thus brought back to the missionary his stolen 
goods, and to the throne of the Master his benighted 
people.— Zhe Rev. A. Burtis Hallock, Sparrow's 
Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Selling the Thirty-sixth 

Whosoever shall compel thee to £0 one mile, go 
with him twain (v. 41). The president of a great 
manufacturing company is quoted as saying: ‘If 
we sell thirty machines a day, we lose money. If 
our salesmen run the sales up to thirty-five a day, we 
just payexpenses. That might be called an average 
day’s work, but an average day’s work doesn’t make 
a cent for us. If, however, our men work a little 
harder and a little longer, and sell forty machines a 
day, we make a lot of money. In other words, the 
first thirty-five don’t count at all,—they simply pay 
expenses. It isthe thirty-sixth and the thirty-sevent 
that are really important. They spell the difference 
between failure and success so far as we are con- 
cerned.” Going beyond the mark set is the literal 
meaning of the word Paul uses when, in writing to 
the Corinthians, he urges them to abound in the work 
of the Lord. Doing more than is required, going the 
second mile, is the secret of many.a man’s success.— 
The Rev. W.S. Abernethy, Berwyn, Ill. The prize 
Sor this week is awarded to this incident. 


Gladstone and the Blackmailer 


Love your enemies (v. 44). In 1853 a man made 
an attempt one night to extort money from Mr. Glad- 
stone, then in office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by threats of exposure. Gladstone instantly gave 
the offender into custody, and met the case at the 

lice office. The man was committed for trial. Mr. 

ladstone Girected his solicitors to see that the ac- 
cused was properly detended. The man was con- 
victed and sent to prison. By and by Mr. Gladstone 
inquired from the governor of the prison how the de- 
linquert was conducting himselt. The report being 
satisfactory, he next wrote to Lord Palmerston, then 
at the Home Office, asking that the prisoner should be 
released. There was no wcridly wisdom in it, we ail 
know. Sut then, what are people Christians for ?— 
R. M. Moffat, Purleigh, Frome, England. 


“Only My Enemy ” 

Love your enemies (v. 44). During the Revolu- 
tionary War a Dunker leader named Miller was griev- 
ously insulted by a man named Widman, who was 
afterward sentenced to be hanged as a British spy. 
Miller went to General Washington and begged that 
Widman’'s tife be spared. The Commander-in-chief 
replied: ‘‘I would like to release Widman because he 
is your friend, but I cannot even for that considera- 
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- LESSON FOR MARCH II (Matt. 5: 33-48) 


tion.” ‘‘ Friend!” cried Miller, ‘‘ he is not my friend; 
he is onl =y enemy, and therefore I want to save 
him.”” The General was so touched that he pardoned 
the man.—7he Rev. A. N. Metzger, Matamoras, Pa, 


Loving Those Who Dishonor God 

That ye may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven (v. 45). The following old Jewish story is 
quoted by Dean Stanley: ‘' en Abraham sat at 
his tent door, according to his custom, waiting to en- 
tertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, com- 
ing towards him, who was a hundred years of 
He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down, but, observing that 
the old man ate and prayed not, nor be for a 
blessing on his meat, asked him why he did not wor- 
ship the God of heaven. The old man told him that 
he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no 
other god, at which answer Abraham grew so zeal- 
ously an that he thrust the old man out of his 
tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night 
and an unguarded condition. When the old man 
was gone, called to him and asked him where 
the stranger was. He replied, ‘I thrust him awa 
because he did not worship thee.’ God answered, 
‘I have suffered him these hundred years, though 
he dishonored me, and couldst not thou endure 
him for one night, when he gave thee no trouble ?’ 
Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him 
back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment 
and wise instruction. Go thou and do likewise, and 
thy comes? will be rewarded by the God of Abra- 
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ham.”—TZhe Rev. H. G. Richardson, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 
< 
The straight truth saves a lot of crooked trouble. 
ae 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


WEAR not at all..:.. But let your speech be 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay (vs..34,.37).. The elemental 
value in human life is character ; then comes 

expression. We express ourselves mainly through 
gestures and language. Your gestures are your 
manners. f we saw more beautiful manners we 
should have a deeper conception of their sacredness, 
and so. should we of the sacredness of language if we 
met more people whose speech was beautiful. Such 
speech is more rare than. diamonds, most of the in- 
tercourse of daily life through language being cor- 
rupted by bad grammar, slang, vulgarity, and 


profanity. Once in a while you hear a man (more 


likely a woman) who speaks in a soft, low voice, with 
an Foe perfect vocabulary, and you recognize 
with a thrill (almost with a shock) of delight the mar- 
velous beauty of language. Then—how a grammat- 
ical error, a coarse bit of slang, a vulgar phrase, and 
especially an oath, send a shudder through our souls! 
[ hear words that rasp me like discords ; that shock 
me like a blow ; that pierce me like a knife--don’t 
you? Itis an unworthy thing tocorrupt our speech at 
all, and especially with profanity. ‘‘A single pro- 
fane expression betrays a man’s low breeding.” 
‘The Devil tempts men through their ambition, 
their cupidity, or their appetites, until he comes to 
the profane swearer, whom he clutches without any 
reward.” 

Love your enemies, and pray for them that perse- 
cute you (v. 44). With all my heart and mind and 
soul and strength I give assent to this. A thousand 
times have I tested it, and it works! Onetime I 
saw a little girl, who was out of the house after dark 
for the first time in her life, creep cautiously up to 


the dark shadow cast on a pavement by the electric’ 


light and test it by her toe. Stepping boldly out 
upon what had seemed a bottomless abyss, at last 
she cried exultingly, ‘‘It holds! it holds!” This 
paradox of Jesus ‘‘holds!” You may stake your 
soul upon it. Loving any one who hates you sancti- 
fies yourself and blesses him. There is not in the 
whole universe so great a power as pardoning love. 
It melts like sunlight, and rends like powder. When 
I have conquered resentment, and shed love upon the 
head of an enemy, I have something the-same sort of 
exultant happiness as when baptizing a penitent sin- 
ner before the altar of his God. In this act humanity 
rises, as Jesus says, to the dignity and beatitude of 
the divine mind when impartially and forgivingly 
sending showers of rain, not only on the fields of the 
just, but on those of the unjust, too. 

For if ye love them that love you, what reward 
have ye? donot even the publicans the same ? (v. 46.) 
While twelve jurymen were hotly debating some ques- 
tion of ethics, one of them drew himself up proudly and 
affirmed with an imperturbable sense of merit, ‘‘ I 
have lived in this city for sixty-five years and never 
been arrested !” This ‘is the sort of man who swells 
with pride at the barren reflection that he loves those 
who love him. ‘‘What reward have ye? (what 
credit do you deserve) do not even the publicans do 
as much ?” our Lord replied with grave irony. Come! 
let'us do something more than that which is easy to 
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do. When we boys used to pound one another on our 
birthdays, we administered a blow for each year of 
our brief lives, and then added one generous thump 
“*to grow on.” It is this last ‘* extra" act, word, wish, 
or prayer that possesses supernal beauty. What gar- 
dener ever gave his plant ‘‘just exactly enough” 
water? It is the extra bucket that gives joy to his 
soul and puts heart in his flowers. ow our childish 
souls used to go out to the old spectacled storekeeper 
of the village corners who put an ‘‘extry ” gum-drop 
in our five-cent poche! 

Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect \v. 48). Did you ever watch a 
pow ag Eager a suit of clothes fitted ? How he fusses 
and frets at every trifling fold or wrinkle! What 
should there be in a perfect coat so much more 
beautiful than a perfect soul, that such people should 
be willing to give so much more effort to the former 
than the latter? Why should the artist labor so pas- 
sionately to draw a agg copy of his model, and 
care no whit about the beauty of his own character. 
It is said that Whistler used to spend days trying to 
paint a drop of water. Are we willing to spend 
years trying to be perfectly considerate, perfectly 
just, perfectly reasonable, perfectly pure ? 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tf you will only give men your thought, you will 
know what thing's to give them. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Standard of Christian Perfection 


8. Reverence for God’s Name :. 
J say unto you, Swear not (33-36). 
Not take the name of Jehovah. . . in vain (Exod. 20: 7). 
Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts (Isa. 6 : 3). 
Put them all away. . . shameful speaking (Col. 3 : 8). 
2. Simplicity in Speech : 
Let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay (37). 
How can ye, being evil, speak good ? (Matt. 12 : 33-35). 
Let your speech be always with grace (Col. 4 : 5). 
Let your yea be yea, and your,nay, nay (James 5 : 12). 
3- Meekness Under Wrong: , 
Resist not him. that is evil (38-40). : 
Learn of me... meek and lowly (Matt. 11 : 29). 
Walk worthily , . . all lowliness and meekness (Eph. 


4:4, 2). 
Follow his steps. . . reviled not again (1 Pet. 2: 20-23). 


4- Helpfuiness to the Needy : 

Give to them that asketh thee (41, 42). 
Not harden thy heart. . . poor brother (Deut. 15 : 7, 8). 
Pity upon the poor lendeth unto Jehovah (Prov. 19 : 17). 
Work that which is good toward all men (Gal, 6: 10). 
§- Love to All Men: 

Love your enemies, ... pray for them (43-47). 
Jesus said, Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34). 
Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12: 20, 21). 
Tenderhearted, forgiving each other (Eph. 4 : 31, 32). 
6. Likeness to God: 

Perfect, as your heavenly Father (48). 
Ye shall be sons of the Most High (Luke 6 : 35, 36). 
Be ye therefore imitators of God (Eph. 5: 1). 
Ye shall be holy ; for I am holy (1 Pet. 1: 15, 16). 


% 


There is a good deal of difference between suffer- 
ing from wrong and the sufferance of wrong. 


glee 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson Study 


- HAT was the title of last Sunday’s lesson ? 
Yes; and Jesus, you remember, called cer- 
tain kinds of persons ‘blessed’ whom we 

generally think are pretty badly off. Shall we say 

the beatitudes together? I will say the first part of 
each verse, and you the rest of foo. 

‘*Now give me the title of to-day’s lesson. Yes. 
Once more—and this time a// together. Very good. 
I heard the tongue, but I saw no sign of temper. 
Here, in this quiet room, on this day of rest, we are 
not so severely tempted by an unruly tongue or a 
troublesome temper,—are we? Why, some of you 
are smiling! Have you had to overcome tongue or 
temper to-day ?. Well, I can understand that. Even 
here temptation comes, and a lesson like this sets us 
thinking. When somebody else in the class makes 
trouble, and you get blamed for it, you must get 
even, mustn’t you? You've simply got to set your- 
self right with the teacher, haven’t you? That's the 
way a good many of us feel and act, but (turn to the 
board, and sketch the Book upside acm a good 
many of us read our Bibles upside down, like this, 
and we get the meanings twisted. When we look at 
things upside down, ‘Love your enemies’ doesn’t 
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make sense. But when the Book is read right side 
up (show the reverse side of the board, on which you 
have previously drawn 
the Bible right side up, 
or sketch it as you talk), 
the message is clear, 
and we can understand 
it, and can obey it,— 
‘Love your enemies.’ 
Hard to do? How much 
harder than for Jesus to 
die for those who put 
him to death? What are your little sacrifices, and 
mine, when compared with that! Let’s get this truth 
right side up this week, and test it.” 
* . x * + 
Last week a written review plan for March 18 was 
suggested in this department, a written review from 
dictated questions—not hard ones—on the quarter's 
lessons. ere are a few suggestive questions: 1. 
In what town was Jesus born? 2. What guided the 
Wise-men to Jesus? 3. When Jesus was twelve 
ears old, he went with his parents to Jerusalem. 
ell what we can about that visit. 4. In what river 
was Jesus baptized, and by whom? 5. Tell any one 
of the temptations of Jesus. 6, Give the names 
of three fishermen whom Jesus called from their 
work by the Sea of Galilee. 7. Whose mother did 
Jesus cure in Capernaum? 8. Tell what you can 
about the curing of the man who was told to take u 
his bed and walk? 9. Write any one of the beati- 
tudes. 10. Why should we love our enemies ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 








te 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Note.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the purchase of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunday 
School Fimes Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. 


Not many lantern-slides will be found to illustrate this lesson 
and that on ‘Jesus Tells Who Are Blessed.'’ The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Picture for March 11, showing. the 
Mount of Beatitudes, may be used for either lesson, or both, 
while ‘The Sunday Schooi ‘Times Lesson Picture for March 4 
mrt a clear idea of a City Set on a Hill. ‘Tissot's ‘* Christ 

ealing the Withered’ Hand"’ may be shown, to preserve the 
continuity of narrative, and the same artist's '‘ Sermon on the 
Mount" may: be used for eitherlesson.. Some striking Scrip- 
ture verse, or an easily remembered and helpful verse of a 
rhyme, or one of the many forceful quotations warning against 


* hasty or evil speech, if thrown upon the screen, might-make a 


lasting impression. 


fede 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’ 

* So let our lips and lives express."’ Psalm 145 : 11-13. 

** IT love thy kingdom, Lord."’ (215 : 11-13. 311 : 2,6,7.) 

e ti ea Psalm 141 : 1-4. 

* Love divine, all love excelling. (208 : 1 : 

pe ite, :I-4. JOE: 1-3.) 
Teach me, my God and King. Psalm 50 : 15-18, 22. 

** Oh, for a closer walk with God."’ (66: 8-11,15. 105:8-11,15.) 

** Wonderful words of Jesus."’ ee” 5 . _ Brea) 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ a ¢ She 


Psalm 136 : 1-4. 
** Blest be the tie that binds."’ (202 : 1-3. 293: 1-3.) 
fede? 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of thé Imgernational 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, 0. 


Monday.—Matt. 5 : 33-48. . . . The tongue and the temper 
Tuesday.— Prov. 16: 21-92... .... . A wise tongue 


’ Wednesday.—Ephb. 4: 25-32. . . ake . Speaking the truth 


Thursday.—Luke 6 : 27-36. ..... 
Friday.—James §:7-12 . ... se ee 
Saturday.—1 Peter 3:8-16....... 
Sunday.—1 Peter 2: 19-25. . 


oe 
Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


March 5 to 11 


MON.—Mighty God, I would begin the work of the day 
with thee. May my weakness be wedded to thy power, and 
whatsoever thy will may be, may I have the strength to do it 
with ease and pure delight ! ‘ 

TuES.—O Lord, keep me sensitive to the grace that is round 
about me. May the familiar not become the neglected ! May 
I see thy goodness in my daily bread, and may the comfort of 
my home take my thoughts to the mercy-seat of God ! 

WED.—My Father, may sinful hearts find peace to-day ! 
May weary hearts find rest! May the sorrow-ladened enter 
into the fellowship of thy strength! And may I too share in 
the benediction ! 

THURS.—My Lord, teach me how to walk through the ways 
of time and yet breathe the air of eternity. May the breezes 


. . Love to enemies 
. '' Be patient 

. . Good for evil 

. . Our pattern 
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from the hills of God blow down the vale, and in their inspira- 
tio may | find my strength | 
ener Father, | would thank thee for all the bright 
things of | Help me to see them, and to count them, and 
to remember them, that my life may flow in ceaseless praise. 
SaT.—Holy Father, may I watch this day for thine appear- 
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ing! MayI see thy coming in my joys and sorrows, in the 
sunshine and in the cloud, in my recreations and my toils ! 
Sun.—My Father, save me to-day from any d tion that 
would destroy the beauty of thy family life. Help me to be 
gracious and sympathetic, bearing the burdens of others, and 
stooping to their needs. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: Stories from the Life of Jesus, or 


\Woros ano’ or JE CIS 


ORKS 
Lesson Material: What Jesus Taught about our 
Words. 


Lesson Aim: To Make the Golden Text a Daily 
Prayer, “ Keep the Door of my Lips.” 


REVIEW. 
Sing or repeat as you sketch the mountain: 


**Once on a mountain side, green and fair, 
Flowers were springing, birds were singing, 
leone our Saviour was teaching there, 

elling the dear Father’s care.”’ 
(* Sacred Songs for Little Singers.’’) 


What Jesus said that day is called the Sermon on 
the ——? Mount. (The Times Picture shows the 
probable mountain.) Jesus began with the ‘ Bless- 
eds.’’ In whose book do we find them? The one we 
tried to remember all last week was, ‘* Blessed are the 
ure in heart: for they shall see God.” (Review that 
esson briefly.) Even people can tell by our words 
and actions whether our hearts are clean and pure. 
ae knew that if the hearts were pure, the lives of 
is followers would be pure too, so he told them 
many other things that day to make their lives bet- 
ter. He even wanted them to try to be perfect. 


INTRODUCTION TO To-Day’s LEsson. 


How does your teacher mark your lessons when 
they are perfect? Do you always get perfect? Do 
you stop trying because you make mistakes? Surely 
not. ou correct them, and try harder not to make 
the same mistakes again. If you try so hard to have 
Ho. ogg lessons, how much harder you should try to 

ave perfect lives! The Bible teaches this better 
than any other vook, and the words of Jesus are the 
most helj ful of all. On the mountainside that day 
Jesus told many things which people must correct in 
their lives to become more perfect and pure in heart. 


Tuk LEsson. 


Jesus knew that nothing shows what people’s lives 
are like more thar the words which they think er 
speak or write, so he talked a gcod deal about words. 
We know, too, that when boys write bad words on 
fences or walls or in books, their hearts are impure. 

A mother found a note in her little girl’s room, 
and, although she fad never seen the schoolmate 
who wrote it, she knew she was not a safe friend for 
her child. 

Where do our words come from? Yes, the mind 
must think and the heart must feel, before words are 
spoken. When people are angry, cross words show 
it. When they are happy, they often sing. How do 
words come out. Through the mouth, which is some- 
times called the door to this house, or body, which 
God has given us to live in. How strongly it is 
guarded, too, by double doors, just as many houses, 
churches, schools, and offices have an outside door 
into the vestibule, and another into the hallway or 
rooms. (Help the children to suggest the teeth and 
lips, then by experiment compare their strength. 
Children usually think the teeth are stronger, until 
they appreciate that with teeth closed one is able to 
drink or talk fairly well, while with lips closed neither 
is possible. (Try it in the ciass.) I think this is why 
our text says, * Keep the Door of My Lips.’’ (Write 
it.) Food and drink usually goin through these double 
doors, and people are quite careful that they shall be 
pure and clean, It is too bad when strong drink or 
tobacco is allowed to enter and spoil these houses 
which God has given. We can shut our lips, so that 
nothing impure can enter. 

The. words which show how we think and feel in- 
side come out throagh these doors too. We have 
known boys in their play and men in their work to 
become angry and begin to swear. esus said, 
** Swear Not at All.”” (Write it.) The Third Com- 
mandment teaches, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain,"’ and we so often pray, 
‘“‘Our Father, . . . hallowed [holy] be thy name.” 
Jesus knew it was natural to want to talk back or 














y back when others say or do unkind things, but 
taught a better way. (Read 43 to 48.) 
“* Keep a watch on your words, my children, 
For words are wonderful things, 
are sweet, like the bees’ fresh honey, 
e the bees, they have terrible stings.”’ 


Our lesson is named ‘‘ The Tongue and the Tem- 
per,” because when any one gets out of temper it is 
so easy for the tongue to go wrong too. It is hard 
work to hold the temper, and just as hard to hold the 
tongue. Remember, ‘It takes two to make a quar- 
rel.” Think twice before you speak. Repeat this 
prayer, ‘‘Keep the door of my lips.” A very old 
song, written over six hundred years ago, will help: 


*¢ Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
That it speaks no wrong, 
Let no evil word pass o’er it, 
Set the watch of truth before it, 
That it do no wrong, 
Guard my child, thy ag 
(“ Primary Hymnal.”) 

Jesus told how easy it was to love friends and hate 
enemies. Nobody had ever before heard such teach- 
ing as he gave that day. ‘*Love your enemies. 
Bless them that curse you. Do good to them that 
hate you. Pray for them which despitefully use you.” 

Emphasize and write Love, Bless, Do Good, and 

y-). The apts | Father sends sunshine and 
rain and many other blessings to all alike, even to 
enemies. Jesus said about people who learned to be 
and do good to all, even to enemies, ‘‘ Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” (Write Be. Perfect, and sing, ‘‘Kind words 
can never die.”) 
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ose 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N THE passage chosen for the last lesson Jesus 
| stated the principles of the society he was found- 
ing, which he called the kingdom of Heaven. 
In the verses following (Matt. 5 : 17-48) he applied 
those principles to certain conditions of living, as 
related to the observance of the Law of Moses and 
the teaching of the prophets. It seems plain that 
opposition had already appeared between his teach- 
ing and that of the scribes and Pharisees, who inter- 
reted the Law to the people in the synagogues, 
hey had accused him of setting aside the Law 
(Matt. 5:17). In fact he was exalting the Law (v. 
18). He would not admit unto his kingdom any one 
who did not keep the Law more worthily than those 
teachers did (v. 20). Their interpretation of the 
sixth and seventh commandments were on a far 
lower plane than his. Whoever was angry with his 
brother broke the sixth commandment (vs. 21-24). 
No one could worship God acceptably who harbored 
ill-will toward his brother. Nor could any one be 
acceptable to God who refused to pay his debts with 
the disposition to cheat his creditor (vs. 25, 26). 
Whoever harbored an unchaste longing for a woman 
broke the seventh commandment, and courted 
punishment from God (vs. 27-32). Kindness in dis- 
position is the only safety in society. Honesty in 
urpose is the only safety for one’s life in business. 
hastity in desire is the only safety for the home. 
Truth in thought is the only real integrity. These 
things must be emphasized in order to understand 
Christ's requirements for membership in his king- 
dom. But the verses chosen for this lesson point out 
these two hoy 
The Right Habit of Speaking in the Kingdom of 
Heaven (vs. 33-37). The Law forbade any one to 
break a vow in which the name of Jehovah had been 
mentioned (Num. 30:2) The scri so emphasized 
this that oaths less sacred were regarded as less 
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binding. A man is rightly distrusted who cal 
heaven, or earth, or Jeru m, or his head to wit- 
ness that he is telling the truth (vs. 34-36). In the 
kingdom of Heaven, Jesus taught, all t ings are 
sacred. To assume that there are trust- 
worthiness is to open the door for a spirit of false- 
hood to enter into one’s life. The simple affirmation 
of a good man, his unadorned promise, is sufficient. 
Say what you mean, and mean what you say. Any 
attempt to strengthen your statements by swearing 
by heaven, or earth, or anything else, that they are 
true, is from the evil one (v. 37). ep taro and 
straightforwardness in speech are vital elements of 
righteous character. European statesmen fessed 
themselves unable to understand our late tary 
of State, Mr. John Hay, in their diplomatic dealings 
with him, because he said what he meant. They 
called it a new kind of diplomacy. But Mr. Hay got 
what he asked for, because he showed that he could 
be trusted. 

The Right Habit of Feeling Toward Others in the 
Kingdom of Heaven (vs. 38-48). No one can speak 
acceptably to God who harbors a spirit of revenge. 
The ancient law provided for retaliation as punish- 
ment for wrong or intended wrong, but this was to 
be administered after trial by judges (Exod. 21 : 23- 
25. Deut. 19 : 18-21). The Pharisees taught the 
ancient oe ing 8 as a rule of private life (v. 38). 
Jesus taught that men should overcome evil not by 
evil, but by good. 

The Law enjoined on Jews to love their neighbors 


(Lev. 19: 18). But they regarded as neighbors only 
Jews and foreigners living among them (Lev. 19: 
34). Jesus made every human being a neighbor, 


and showed that those whom tage despised might 
have a more generous spirit than they themselves 
had (Luke 10: 33-37). The central principle of the 
kingdom of heaven is to love all men as God loves 
them, looking on them all as his children (Matt. 5: 45). 
To love an enemy one must conquer the selfishness of 
hate. To love all men one must conquer the selfish- 
ness of indifference. In the first case love is shown 
by seeking the highest welfare of those who have 
sought to injure us, in the latter by ministering to 
those whose only claim on us is that they belong to 
the same race with ourselves. The spirit of Christ’s 
command is simply this: Seek, as a child of God, the 
best welfare of each and of all men because of their 
divine possibilities as children of God. Then more 
and more, as men enter into the spirit of that com- 
mand, will they be able to obey its letter, till they will 
find it the truest service to’ their fellow-men to 
give them all that they ask, to lend whenever called 
on (v. 42), because the spirit of Christ will rule the 
asker and borrower no less than the giver and 
lender. 

Impress on your pupils that it is the Christian’s 
life-mission to bring about such a condition of so- 
ciety—the kingdom of Heaven perfected. This can 
be done only by the members of that kingdom en- 
during injustice without resentment, and showing 
mercy where they might demand justice. The 
Christian ideal is expressed in the report of this 
sermon given by Luke 6: 35, with emphasis on 
**never despairing,” in the American Revision. It 
is indeed the ideal of the Christian gentleman. As 
men come to.clearer perception of this ideal, as our 
Lord presented it, the ambition of the Christian and 
the aim of society will become the same—likeness to 
the Father as he is revealed in the Son, 


Boston. 
& 
Heavenly love leaps over the lines of human liking. 
a 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Pharisaic vs. Christian Standards 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 5 : 17 to 6: 18). 
{For each member of the Bible Class. ] 


The great obstacle to the religious progress of the 
age of Jesus was the traditionalism of the religious 
leaders of the Jewish people. The Pharisees and 
lawyers were not intentionally irreligious, but they 
had been trained by long and growing usage to value 
the form of religion even more than its substance; 
to be more scandalized by the omission of a pre- 
scribed washing of the hands or feet prior to partici- 

ation in an act of sacrifice or in a family meal, than 
be the commission of some breach of the moral law. 

We should not overstate the situation. The moral 
sense of Judaism as a whole was sensitive, and jthe 
spiritual stimulus it afforded was very real; but these 
were in spite of its tendencies, not because of them. 
— placed himself in radical opposition to the re- 

igious leaders of his day, but specifically denied that 

he was thereby opposing real Judaism, least of all 
the religion of the prophets. He rather claimed to be 
a fulfiller, one who aimed to realize the'true spirit 
and purpose of their faith. 

Obviously Jesus had only one method open to him 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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LESSON FOR MARCH II (Matt. 5: 33-48) 





SABBAT 


Reform is a religious question. It centers 
cite Commanduent #1 wall om. 


— by Jesus, not as a “ Jew,” but the Son of 
red Sabba‘ 


Seentaietabbacs bservan 
° ce. worship 
teaching of moral and religious truth from the 


JESUS, THE CHRIST of GOD 


years is not more 
Law, but more regard for Divine Law. "s 
» -will is the source of human conscience. 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


Christ created it by his interpretation of the Fourth 
Commandment and his example in casting away 
those evasions serena which men diso! u 
Biyieece of obedience. He purified and exalted the 
He did not set it aside. 


THE SABBATH RECORDER 
4 B. Lewis, p.DL 1.D.. Editor, promulgates such 
BACK TO CHRIST 
ts pe nips 





God’s Law and conforsaity to 
Christ’s example. ween and reform must begin 
injthe Christian Church. Correspondence welcomed. 
THE SABBATH 


Babcock Building RECO eaiatield, N. J. 


WHY NOT select your SONGS 
FOR EASTER from 


*“SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMNS No. I” 


Contains nearly 300 songs 
suitable for all occasions. 
Published in both round 
and shaped notes and with 
complete orchestration. 


Examination copy on request. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
57 Washington Street, Chicago 


SELECT YOUR 
MUSIC NOW EASTER 


To help you select we send Easter Music for examina- 
tion during ten days, provided the required postage is 
sent, and it is agreed that the samples will either be 
paid for or returned promptly, unsoiled and well 
wra) within that time. 

I. nine two-cent stamps for seven Easter choir 
cantatas by Ashford, Lorenz, Wilson, Porter,and Florio. 

2. Send hve two-cent stamps for a case of twenty- 
five Easter octavos. Lew Hg whether you wish easy, 

















e. 
3. Send ten jun-ant siamese for cabinet of Easter 
abent masle Louvain fourteen solos, duce, a 
to for or Returned, 
end ‘or our Full ‘Easter Cotal ¥ - 


sco Fille LORENZ PUBLISHING CB 


SEND 10 CENTS 


FOR FULL SET EASTER SAMPLES 


diag ch of our Bagster Services 
trees Raster Tithe Page, iluctrated cheeiar of 
Easter Devices, 


and our ones ee 
lonpe & aiisction ret, Boskiees Neve Roll ond 
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bies. 
Home t Supplies, Bibles, Testaments, 
Banners, etc. 
Our Easter Catalogue alone, Free. 
MacCalia & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


THE CAPTIVE 


AN BASTER CANTATA by Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. For Sunday- 
schools and Young People's Societies. 5 cents. 
Send 1o cents oe | receive five sample Easter 
Concert Exercises. Full Easter catalog of 
anthems, sheet songs, etc., free. Fl 

MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; 41-43 Bible House, New York. 


Wa Fis, Sueur 


150,000 Sold! s7:.stoty. 
SHAPED 
























D&Ss5e COURSES AT HOME. 
C.J. Burton, Christian College, 
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‘| by which to make his body of disciples 


realize what he felt. It was the method 
ofcomparison. He used it fairly, keenly, 
and with crushing directness. He showed 
that scribal law was in conflict with the 
moral law, that it reversed the very re- 
sults originally aimed at, condoning on 
technical grounds unquestionable viola- 
tions of accepted principles. 

He made five of these comparisons, 

each representative in its way, showing 
the inadequacy of Pharisaic ‘‘ righteous- 
ness.” 
The first (Matt. 5: 21, 22) related to 
the sixth commandment. Pharisaic 
morality forbade its open violation, but 
Jesus warned against even unrestrained 
anger as tending to arouse a passionate 
desire to murder. 

The second (Matt. 5: 27, 28) related 
to the seventh commandment. Not pm | 
would he prohibit adultery, but as well 
the very beginnings of desire. 

The third (Matt. 5 : 33-37) related to 
careless oaths by sacred objects. Jesus 

leaded for true reverence which would 

jealous of such higher use of the 

Divine name, and careful always and 
only to state the exact and sober truth. 

The fourth dealt with the law of re- 
taliation. Nothing seemed more rea- 
sonable to the average Jew. Jesus 
substituted for it the law of responsive- 
ness. 

The last one dealt with the obligation 
to love one’s neighbor. Jesus declared 
that the obligation was universal, as 
applicable to enemies as to friends. It 
was the heavenly method. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday Schooi Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Bruce, in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Tes- 
tament,” has some capital comments on 
this partof theSermon. Seealso Rhees’ 
‘*Life of Jesus of Nazareth” for some 
good suggestions. 


III, Questions ror Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Phartsaic Ideas of Righteousness. 
(1.) With reference to what things were 
they zealous? (2.) Was John the Bap- 
tist an example of one to whom Jesus 








Better Than Pie 


Not Only the New Food, But the Good 
Wife as Well 


When they brought the new food, 
Grape-Nuts, into the house the husband 
sampled it first and said, ‘‘It’s better 
than pie!” When it brought back the 
glow of health to the wife’s cheeks, his 
admiration for it and her was inc q 
so she says, and the rest of her story 
follows: 

** From childhood I was troubled with 
constant and often acute indigestion, 
and when my baby was born it turned 
out that he kad inherited the awful 
ailment. 

‘*A friend told me of Grape-Nuts, and 
I invested in a box and began to eat 
according to directions. It was after 
only a few days that I found my iong 
abused stomach was wing stronger 
and that the attacks of indigestion were 

wing less frequent, and in an in- 
credibly short time they ceased alto- 
gether. With my perfect digestion 
restored came strong nerves, clear, ac- 
tive brain, the glow of health to m 
cheeks, and I know I was a better wife 
and mother, and more agreeable to live 
with under the new conditions. 

‘* When the boy came to be ten months 
old he developed such an appetite (his 
dyspepsia disappeared with mine) that 
his nourishment was not sufficient for 
him. He rejected all baby food, how- 
ever, till I tried Grape-Nuts foods, at 
husband’s suggestion. The youngster 
took to it at once and has eaten it daily 
ever Since, thriving wonderfully on it. 
He now demands it at every meal and 
was much put out when he dined ata 
hotel a few days ago because the wait- 
ress could not fill his order for Gra 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


0., 
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referred_in Matthew 5 : 19. {3.) Wherein 
were t ghteous ideas of the scribes 
fataily defective? | 

2. The Sixth Commandnient. (4.) 
What was the meaning of Jesus’ decla- 
ration on this commandment, and on 
anger ? 

3. The Seventh Commandment. (5.) 
How did Jesus strike at the very heart 
of this evil? 

4. Perjury. (6.) How did Jesus say 
we should make headway against false- 
hood ? ; 

5. Retaliation. (7.) Did our Lord 
forbid the seeking of reasonable redress ? 
(8.) What principle did he lay down in 
regard to the habit of retaliation ? 

6. Kindness to Others. (9.) What 
was the custom among the Jews of the 
time of Christ? What principle did 
Jesus declare ? 


IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 

[General discussion under the ieader’s direction.] 

—_ defined three classes: the radi- 
cal reformer, the thoughtful and whole- 
some respecters of law, and the ritualist 
who exalts traditionalism above Godlike- 
ness (Bruce). In which class, if either, 
would he place his followers ? 


Boston. 
ta yh 
The Christmas-Giving 
Honor Roll 


Continued from a previous issue 


N The Sunday School Times of Janu- 
ary 20, 1906, the first instalment of 
this Honor Roll was published. The 

Roll contains the names of all Sunday- 
schools reported to The Sunday School 
Times as having celebrated Christmas 
by giving to others, as a school, rather 
than by receiving gifts. More than 
two hundred and forty-five Sunday- 
schools, in fifty-one states, territories, 
provinces, and foreign countries, have 
thus reported. The birthday of Christ 
has come to have a new meaning to 
these schools, and their unanimous word 
would be to all others who haye not yet 
joined them, ‘‘ Try it next Christmas.” 
aried details of the Christmas-Giving 
Exercise were described in The Sunday 
School Times of November 11, Novem- 
ber 25, and December 2, 1905; and the 
matter will be fully presented again in 
these columns next autumn, in ample 
time for the Christmas preparations. 

This Honor Roll is arranged alpha- 

betically by states, provinces, etc. 


Sunbeam Band, Pine Apple, Ala. 

Winfield Memorial, Little Rock, Ark. George 
a mS 

— => E., Little Rock, Ark. De E. Brad- 
shaw. 

First Congregational, San Jose, Cal. 

Congegtcas! Grass V » Cal. The Rev. 

. E. Dill. 


1 Seo Halifax, Nova Scotia. P. R. 

olpitt. 

St. Bartholomew's Reformed Episcopal, Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, Can. 
Herbert Symonds, vicar. 

First Methodist, Owen Sound, Ontario, Can, 
James H. Packham. 

Grace Methodist, Brampton, Ontario, Can. 
T. W. Duggan. ; 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian, Peterborough, Ontario, 
Can. e Rev. Dr. Torrance, Pastor. 
Methodist, Walkerton, Quebec, Canada. W. 
R. Manning. 

St. a Presbyterian, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

an, 

First Presbyterian, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Philo. C. Hildreth. 

Mesa Presbyterian. Pueblo, Col. 

St. ot M. E., Seaford, Del. Madison 

illin. 

Metropolitan Presbyterian, Washington, D. C. 

Vermont Avenue Christian, Washington, D. C. 
E. A. Gongwer. 

First Baptist, Pensacola, Fla. E. D. Beggs. 

First Baptist, Aurora, Ill. B.S. Bailey. 

Methodist Episcopal, Ravenswood, Chicago, 
Il. George W. York. 

Dunham Union, Harvard, Ill Mrs. H. J. 
Merrill. 

First Methodist Episcopal, Springfield, Ill. 
Frank T. Kuhl. 

First Christian, Paris, II. George W. Brown. 

Wheaton Baptist, Wheaton, Ill. 

First Presbyterian, Logansport, Ind. A. J. 
Martin. 

First Presbyterian Church, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Oak Grove, Columbia City, Ind. Henry 
Schwader. 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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The Best Sunday-School Help 


TARBELL’S 
TEACHERS GUIDE 


TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS FOR 1906 


REV. DR. J. ROSS STEVENSON 


of New York, says: 


‘The explanations of the text are con- 
cise and to the point; the suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations are well se- 
lected and most illuminating, and the 
teacher who has once used the Tarbell 
Guide will regard it as an indispensable 
help in his work.” 


Large 12mo, over 600 pages, bound in 
cloth, lavishly illustrated, 


$1.25, POSTAGE PREPAID 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





WRITE US FOR SPECIAL INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
11 West Madison Street : Indianapolis, USA 











The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is the Bible in plain Eng- 
lish. It brings out the 
meaning with greater 
force, because the words 
used are those in every- 








day use, so that there 
no chance of misunderstanding. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 

Our fntoresting Book, Sent Free— “The 
Story of the American Standard Bible” explains 
the need of revision how it was made, and shows 
and descri! the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
374 East 18th Street, New York 














on Gas ‘and 


A handbook 

Oil Engines, Freehand 
drawing or Electric Wir- 
ing ge = weaned, 64 to 96 
pages, 7X9 inches in size), 
to every subscriber (before 
° May 1) to the TECHNI- 
CAL WORLD MAGAZINE, a standard monthly 
magazine of information along new and inspiring lines. 
Full of fascinating stories based on the’romances of in- 
vention and the possibilities of engineering. Send one 
dollar bill at our risk tor full year’s subscription, and 
free hand-book. If not satisiied we will refund money 
and you may soo megane and hand-book for your 

trouble. TECHNICA WORLD MAGNA E, 
pt. 19, Chicago. 





Zz 











Pentecostal Evangelism 


Short talks on ‘‘ Regeneration,’’ ‘‘ Con- 
secration,’’ ‘‘Sanctification.’”? Scrip- 
tural, concise, definite, ‘oc. each. By 


Rev. Charlies V. La Fontaine 
452 E. 20th St., Los Angeles, California 








By J. Wilbur Chapman 


Superior music through- 
out. You need it in your 
work. 


“The King’s Business * 
and“ The Glory Song” 


Songs 
of 
Sample copy, 20 cents. 


Praise 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, 


No. 2 156 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


To Pinehurst, Aiken and Augusta 


and all the best Winter Resorts, the South- 
ern Railway offers the finest and most invit- 
ing service. Full information from Chas. 








L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





We Supply the U. 8S. 
' Government. 


Prices Cutin Half 
>» tointroduce. Dont buy 
until you see our large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
> strument text-book B. 















Sent FREE. Write to-day. 
The Rudolph 
316 £.4tnst.Cincinnati,O 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for. the complexion, 








(Continued from preceding page) 


Eldora Congregational, Eldora, Ia. J. F. 
Hardin. 
Christian, Sac City, Ia. 
Union, Barker, Kan. 
First Methodist’ Episcopal, Emporia, Kan. 
1 


. N. Engle. 
Russellville, Russellville, Ky. W. E. Farrar. 


Fourth Baptist, Baltimore, Md. James F. 
Thrift. 
Eliot Congregational, Boston, Mass. Clarence 
Moore. 


Highland Congregational, Lowell, Mass. 

First Baptist, Revere, Mass. Daniel A. Nason. 

Mt. Auburp Union Mission, Watertown, Mass. 
}. A. Coolidge. 

Methodist Church South, Mexico, D. F., Mex. 
The Rev. P. L. Cobb, Pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal, Empire, Mich. Mrs, F. 
C. S, Ackerman. 

Christian Church, Elsberry, Mo. 
Gibson. 

Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. E. Evans. 

Delmar Avenue Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. Mar- 
shall Hall. 

Emmanuel Baptist, Sparks, Nev. Mrs. J. W. 
Smith. 

Danville Free Baptist, South Danville, New 
Hampshire. C. M. Collins. 

Parsippany Presbyterian, Parsippany, N. J. 

Christian, Vienna, N. J. ‘lhe Rev. A. R. 
Webb, Pastor. 

Main Street Baptist, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Congres: West Bloomfield, N. Y. The 

ev. Newton W. Bates, Pastor. 

First Associate Presbyterias: Society, Galway, 
N. ¥. John C. Robinson. 

First Presbyterian, Glen Cove, N. Y. James 

Cooley. 

First Baptist; Rochester, N. Y. 
Stewart. 

B~ptist, Sandy Hill, N. Y. ‘The Rev. E. R. 
Sawyer, pastor. 

First Presbyterian, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
F. Andrew Hall. 

Baptist Church, Syracuse, N.Y. FE. L. Pease. 

State Street M. E., Watertown, N. Y. 

German Methodist Episcopal, Cincinnati, O. 

First Methodist Episcopal, Columbus, O. 
George H. Barker. 

First Presbyterian, Lisbon, O. John J. Rogers. 

Primary Department First Presbyterian, Mar- 

» ion, QO. Mrs, D. L. Sellers, 

pre ww Medina, O. 

Grace ethodist Episcopal, Norwood, O. 
William D. Baker. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal, Piqua, Ohio. The 
Rev. H. E. Armacost, Pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal, Thornville, O. Dr. G. 
W. Clemson. . 

First Presbyterian, Beaver Falls, Pa. George 
G, Starr. 

Bryn Mawr Presbyterian, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Charles Wilson. 

Methodist Episcopal, Stroudsburg, Pa. Stew- 
art Flagler. 

Shadyside Presbyterian, Wilkinsburg, Pa. The 
Rev. J. Kinsey Smith, D.D., pastor. 

Erie Avenue Baptist, Williamsport, Pa. George 
W. Fleming. 

First Presbyterian, Williamspori, Pa. 

United Congregational, East Providence, R. I. 
Edwin R. Gordon. 

Pilgrim Congregational, Providence, R. I. 


Paul H. 


John A. 


A. A, Arnold. 

Union Baptist, Providence, R. I. Arthur E. 
Brown, 

Wayland Chapel, Providence, R. I. Arthur 
E. Brown. 
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First Baptist, Columbia, S. C. 

Presbyterian, Huron, S. Dak. “fev. J. F. 
Anderson, pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal. Watertown, S. Dak. 

Second Presbyterian, Memphis, Tenn. 

West End Methodist, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

First Baptist, Austin, Tex. 

Second Presbyterian, Dallas, Tex. Frank J. 
Mundy, D.D., Pastor. 

Central Christian, Hillsboro, Tex. 

Christian, New Hope, Dallas County, Tex. 
A. W.-Lander. 

First Cumberland Presbyterian, Paris, Tex. 
T. J. Record. 

Seventh and James Streets Baptist, Waco, Tex. 
Andrew Goddard: 

Court Street Methodist, Lynchburg, Va. 

Methodist, Martinsville, Va. 

First Presbyterian, Newport News, Va. 

St. John’s A. M. E., Norfolk, Va. James M. 
Collins, 

First Presbyterian, Portsmouth, Va. John M. 
ae 

Hickory Hill Mission, Richmond, Va. 

Federated Church, Castleton, Vt. E. R. Clark. 

East Dorset Union, Dorset, Vt. 

Union, Friday Harbor, Wash. Mr. Joubert. 

Sixth Avenue Baptist, Tacoma. Wash. 

First Congregational, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Baptist, Clarksburg, W. Va. H. D. Boughner. 

Central City Baptist, Central City, W. Va. W. 
E, Cyrus. 

Gladesville Baptist, Gladesville, W. Va. Rev. 
W. H. Bayles, pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal, Guyandotte, W. Va. F. 
M. ‘Vhornburg. 

Central Christian, Huntington, W. Va. The 
Rev. Orilas G. White, Pastor. 


Goshen Baptist, Ridgedale, Monongalia 
County, W. Va. Rev. W. H. Bayles, 
pastor. 


First Baptist, Marinette, Wis. Alvin E. Davis. 

Second German Baptist, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘The Rev. S. A. Kose, Pastor. 

First Congregational, New Richmond, Wis. 
Ezra Glover. 


Foreign 


East Finchley Congregational, London, N., 
England. 

Chapman Road, Hackney Wick, N. E., Lon- 
don, England. W. G. Roberts, 


om 
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Maribel’s Back Doorstep 
By Fannie Best Jones 


ARIBEL lived in a massive build- 
ing with beautiful tiled halls and 
white marble stairways. She had 

a lovely parlor and library, and a dear 
little dining-room: and kitchen. The 
sleeping apartments also were very 

retty, but there was one great draw- 
Sect to it all_—the rooms were all upon 
one floor, and they had no front or back 
outlet, ennept a porch, where you could 
sit and look about you at your neigh- 
bors’ porches and windows. 

Maribel did not like it. She had toys 
innumerable in her pretty flat, but if 
you had asked her if she was happy. 
she would have answered ‘ No,” hat 
the one thing in the world she wanted 
the most she did not have, and that was 
a back doorstep. 

There was a very beautiful yard sur- 
rounding the great house where Mari- 
bel lived, but it was not for little girls 
to play in. She often stood out on the 
cement walk and looked from a distance 
at the trees and shrubs and flowers and 
grass, but it did not give her joy, be- 
cause she could not play in it. She 
liked much better to cross the street and 
pirouette all around the little house over 
there, because it had a yard you were 
not afraid of, and, joy of joys! it had a 
back doorstep. 

Many times Maribel had heard how 
her mama, when she was a girl, had had 


'a back doorstep to play upon. It was 
| just outside the kitchen door, and she 


used to play pane there, making mud 
pies, and selling them to her brothers 
and sisters. Maribel had sighed in vain 
for such marvelous happiness. 

Maribel’s mama wondered in those 
days why she remained quiet for so long 
atime looking as though she were in- 
tently thinking. But when she asked 
her about it, Maribel only answered, 
looking at her mama with great serious 
eyes : 

**I am thinking, mama. I'm just send- 
ing out thought-waves like you've taught 
metodo. They're going to ‘bring back 
something bea-w-tiful! ”’ 


get = — - 





Her mama let her have her way, and 
did not interfere when she evinced a de- 
sire to spend so much time on the back 
doorstep of the little house across the 
way. It was not such a little house at 
all, only it appeared so to Maribel in 
comparison with the massive structure 
of the one in which she lived. The 
family who occupied it were away in 
Europe, and it was all closed up, so 
Maribel could never get even a peep 
into the kitchen. 

One day, when she was sitting there 

retending she was the little girl who 
ived within such happiness as a back 
doorstep, she saw a gentleman walking 
over the adjacent grounds. This wags 
quite a large territory of vacant grounds 
upon which nothing had ever been 
built. . 

Countless times Maribel had, in im- 
agination, placed little houses on the 
space, each one built with an upstairs 
and a downstairs and a back doorstep 
just outside the kitchen door. 

She was greatly interested in the gen- 
tleman who was viewing the grounds, 
and by the time he reached her she felt 
quite well acquainted with him. He 
glanced at her in an absent - minded 
way, and was about to pass on, when 
something in her clear eyes arrested his 
attention and he turned back Maribel 
would have told you that it was a 
thought- wave she had sent out that 
caught him and made him stop. 

** Hello, little girl,” he said; ‘‘ you’re 
not lost, are you?” , 

‘Oh, no!” she said, smiling. ‘I’m 
only enjoying the back doorstep.” 

**So I see,” he answered. He.did not 
look as if he smiled very often, but he 
smiled that time, anyway. ‘‘ What are 
you doing here ?” 

** Why, I’m just throwing out thought- 
beams most of the time,” she said, 
quaintly. 

‘* Thought-beams!” he cried, sur- 
prisedly. ‘* Whatever in the world,— 
thought-beams! ” 

He_ had heard in an indirect, way of 
such jugglery, but he hadn’t taken any 
stock in it. In fact, he did not take 
much stock in anything except makin; 
money to add to his already well-filled 
coffers. 

“Yes,” she went on, ‘*I just scatter 
’em all over that vacant ground, and 
each one turns into a little house witha 
downstairs kitchen and a back door- 
step!” 

The gentleman glamced over his 
shoulder suspiciously, as though he 
might see them materialize that minute, 
which was something he shouldn’t have 
liked at all, as the land belonged to him, 
and he was just then mapping out plans 
for erecting two large buildings similar 
to the one across the street. Buildings 
like. that paid much better in dollars 
and cents than small houses scattered 
about. ; 

‘* Where do you live?” he asked, pres- 
ently. 

‘* Upstairs, across the street,” Maribel 
answered, mournfully, ‘‘and all our 
house is on one floor, and we haven't 
any back doorstep.” 

‘* But you have porches,” the gentle- 
man volunteered. 

**Oh, yes,—yes, indeed!” conceded 
Maribel, quickly, ‘‘ hanging right out in 
the air! And when you want to go out- 
doors, you can sit there all the time, but 
it gets mighty lonesome all the same. 
I'd rather have a back doorstep where I 
can put my feet in the grass.’ She set- 
tiled down into quite a disconsolate- 
looking heap on the doorstep. But in 
another, minute she straightened up 
quickly. 

‘**I ’most forgot my houses,” she said, 
‘*Do you ‘see that one on the corner— 
the one painted green like the trees ?” 

The gentleman followed the motion 
of her. hand with a startled gaze, but 
only a tree with wide spreading branches 
met his view. 

‘‘'Phat’s ours. I like it best ‘cause 
it gets the most sun, and that tree shades 
the door step just beautiful! ‘* Do you 
know,” she added, confidentially, ‘‘ that 
every one of those houses"—with a 
sweeping gesture that included the 
whole landscape—‘‘has only one little 
lonesome girl or one little lonesome boy 
init! And they all get together on the 
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To haNEY H AND BABYLON = 

Dr. Banks, the Babylonian explorer of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will conduct a small party startin; 
about July first, on an archzological tour o the worl a 
including Italy, Greece, Troy,. Asia Minor, Hittite 
country, Persia, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain. Address Dr. Edgar James 
Banks, Lexington Ave. and 64th St., Chicago. 











back door steps and pretend they’re big 
families of brothers and sisters making 
mud pies like my mama did when she 
was little. Besides, she continued, nod- 
ding contentedly, ‘‘those houses don’t 
cost so much so the papas and mamas 
are not always talking ’xpenses !”’ 

The gentleman ‘stood looking at her 
quite a while in a meditative mood. 

** Good-bye,” he said, presently, and 
walked down to the street where he took 
a car. 

‘* He was so funny,” thought Maribel 
to herself as she left her beloved door- 
step and crossed the street to her home. 

It was not very long after that, that 
workmen! an digging in the vacant 
grounds. here was great surprise 
manifested when it was ascertained that 
a number of pretty, comfortable dwel- 
ling houses were to be erected instead of 
the great apartment buildings every 
one had been expecting. 

Only Maribel was not surprised. ‘I 
put ‘em there,” she said, quietly. ‘I 
thought 'em there till they had to be 
built.” 

And the strangest part of all was that 
each one had a back doorstep, and the 
corner house belonged to Maribel and 
her papa and mama from the very start. 
And another queer thing was that in 
every house there was either one little 
boy or one little girl, and when they 
played together, they were just as happy 
as any large families of brothers and 
sisters could be. 


CINCINNATI. 
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_Pwill save you from this reproach. 


LESSON FOR MARCH I! 








This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
‘The glitter of his shining star 
' Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A behets adie attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and. tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 
housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is. not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and : 


SAPOLIO 




















The Young People’s 
. Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








March 11,1906. James" Picture of a Per- 
fect Man; how Can We Realize It 
Ourselves? (Matt. 5:48; 
Jas. 3: 1-18.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—A man walking with God (Gen. 5 : 
21-24). 

TuEs.—After God's heart (1 Sam. 13:11-14). 

WEpD.—A song of perfection (Psa. 37:27-37). 

THURS.—Paul’s picture of perfection (Eph, 


4: 1-16). 

Fri.—Perfect in the will of God (Col. 4: 
1-18), 

SaT.—‘' In every good work'’ (Heb. 13: 
16-21). 











Name some of Christ’s perfections. 


Mention Bible characters you think most 
perfect. 


What grounds have we for expecting ever to 
be perfect? 


T IS a sorrowful comfort to know that 
the early Christian churches met the 
same difficulties which we have now; 

among them the presence of too many 
who wanted to ‘‘run things.” Fewer 
masters was what they needed, and to 
that end some who were wanting to be 
masters would have to abdicate. The 
difficulty is and doubtless was, that pre- 
cisely those people whose efforts to rule 
are most objectionable are the last to be 
willing to abdicate. James did not go 
into the matter in detail. He simply 
set forth his view that it was a great 
pity there should be so many masters. 
Christ had prescribed the remedy: 
‘* Neither be ye called masters, for one 
is your master, even the Christ.” 


% 


And the early Christians suffered just 
as we do from unchristian speech. it is 
one of the fine things in the early 
church that it took such firm practical 
hold of such problems. It did not gloss 
them over and say that they were too 
small or personal to deal with. It real- 
ized that if Christianity was any good 
it must be good for the purification 
and ennobling of human conversation. 
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esus had emphasized this sane. 

e said that for every idle word that 
men should speak they would be held 
accountable in the Day of Jutqmemt, 
and then he went so far as to declare 
that it was by men’s words that they 
should be justified and by their words 
that they should be condemned. 

< . 

And James ever hangs perfection on 
the one matter of the use of the tongue. 
The tongue, in his view, is like the rud- 
der of a ship in its importance. The 
rudder is a little thing, but it turns the 
great ship. So the tongue is a little 
thing, but what it does has terrible con- 
sequences, even as a little fire may 
kindle a great conflagration. Because 
of its power a good man will guard its 
use. All of us have seen the conse- 
quences of careless speech. The story, 
“The Autobiography of a Scandal,” 
tells how a careless word set influences 
going which grew and grew urtil they 
cost a life: and many lives have been 
wrecked by foolish and slanderous talk. 
While on the other hand, a kind word 
often sets out on an errand of helpful- 
ness and transforms whole lives. 

% 

The place to deal with the speech is 
inside, and yet we can do some outside 
dealing with it, too. It has been said 
that wrong talk is the one sin we can 
bite. We can shut our teeth and be 
still, and while we may thus miss say- 
ing what we ought to say, we may be 
sure of not saying what we ought not to 
say. But this is acoarseremedy. The 
right remedy is to begin at the spring, 
the fountain whence the stream flows. 
If we keep malice and envy and evil 
thinking and ungenerosity out of our 
thoughts, we shall keep them out of our 
ae. and the right way to keep these 
things out of our thoughts is to peep 
their opposites in. We shall not spea 
evil if we do not think evil, and we shall 
not think evil if we think good. » Paul 
does not say,’ *‘ Whatsoever things are 
false; whatsoever things are injurious, 
whatsoever things are unworthy, do not 
think on:these things;”’ but, ‘‘ whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just,... think on these things.” Then 
we shall be perfect men in our speech 
because we are perfect in our thought. 


% 


To be perfect as our Heavenly Father 
is perfect, is to be perfect in our thoughts 
about others. 


Speech is so dangerous because it is 
so precious. The best gifts are ever 
capable of the greatest abuse. 

Have you once to-day driven out an 


ungenerous thought by the opposite 
thought of love? 








Under Which King 


‘* The More Postum the More Food—the 
More Coffee the More Poison.’’ 


The President of the W. C. T. U. ina 
young giant state in the Northwest says: 

‘*I did not realize that I was a slave 
to coffee till I left off drinking it. For 
three or four years I was obliged to take 
a nerve tonic every day. ow I am 
free, thanks to Postum Food Coffee. 

* After finding out what coffee will do 
to its victims, I could hardly stand to 
have my husband drink it; but he was 
not willing to quit. I studied for months 
to find a way to induce him to leave it 
off. Finally I told him I would make 
no more coffee. 

**T got Postum Food Coffee, and made 
it strong—boiled it the required time, 
and had him read the little book, ‘ The 
Road to Wellville,’ that comes in every 
package. 

‘To-day Postum has no stronger ad- 
vocate than my husband! He tells our 
friends how to make it, and that he got 
through the winter without a spell of 
the grip, and has not had a headache 
for months—he used to be subject to 
frequent nervous headaches. 

‘‘The stronger you drink Postum the 
more food you get; the stronger you 
drink coffee the more poison you get.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in 
good health that you wish to remain so, 

Let us send you our book. It is very 
interesting. The life it recommends you 
can live in your own home. You ought 
to read about it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists 
studying this one thing alone—how to 
get well and how to stay well. No or- 
ganization anywhere has been so suc- 
cessful. None other is so near the truth. 
And the basis of all this is right food— 
right living—keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. x- 
plain clearly—logically—interestingly so 
that you may waderstand. Isn't it 
worth the mere effort of writing us 
simply to know? Won't yeu ask for our 
book to-day ? Address The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. H 80. Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 





The best place for 


Rest, Recreation or 
Recuperation 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


HALFONT 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them. 
Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


The Leeds Company 


_ Always Open. On the Beach 








SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 972 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask for card &, 


SPENCERIAN PER CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



























Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black lustre. Makes old 
stoves look like new. Nothing soeasy. Large package. 


RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
AT Tar} MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICOKS 


10r illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 
aan ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 


tion of slides. Large catalogue FREE. 
Ce E wcALListeR ,PkG,CPLCAN,, 


THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


urést refined sores 
‘The most perfect. highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Pesis 


Best Superior Copper and ‘lin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL UNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 8,000 churches using our cups. 
3 ganitary Communion Outfit Co. 
venth Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Low Rates to California 
Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


$33 to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other California points every day from Feb- 
ruary 15 to April 7. Tickets good in tourist 
sleepers. Berth rate, $7.. Tourist sleepers 
from Union Station, Chicago, daily at 10.25 
P. M. _ Personally conducted tourist-car 
parties at 10.25 P. M. Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Gro, J. LINCOLN, Commercial Agent, 
818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Land gf Manatee 


described and illustrated, its wonderful 
" resources shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting history  re- 
counted, in the Seaboard Magazine. 
Sent free on request. J. W. White, 
Genefal Industrial Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Gye Sanday Seyool Fines 


Philadelphia, February 24, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”” 



































Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Schocl Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate sbieesian or ina pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
.: copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will a Ra 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Schoo! ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
conntries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, mdon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


Tue Sunnpay Scuootr. Timks Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































The Prudential 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906, shows | 





ASSETS, over . , : " - 107 Million Dollars 
* LIABILITIES (including VEoakg 88, 000 000) ; ! ‘ ; 91 Million Dollars 
SURPLUS, over J : . r ‘ ; r 16. Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, over : ; i f : 18 Million Dollars 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1905, over ; | : 14 Million Dollars 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS to Dec. 31, 1905, over 107 Million Dollars 
CASH DIVIDENDS and Other Concessions not Stipulated in Original Con- 


tracts and Voluntarily Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, over 6 Million Dollars 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, nearly . : ‘ ay 6% Million 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over ‘ ¥% Million 


NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over . : 113 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to Over 


One Billion, One Hundred ano 
_ Seventy Million Dollars. 


Economical Administration. 
Lower Expense Rate Than Ever Before. 
Careful Selection of Risks. 
Favorable Mortality Experience. 








HAS THE Dividends Paid to Policyholders 


STRENGTH OF “ During 1905, over 
GIBRALTAR ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








The Prudential Insurance Company 
@ America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, 
President Newark, N. J.. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 126 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES! * (Lesson for March 11): FEBRUARY 24, 1906 























